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ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


I. 

Sa NE of the historic seats of difficulty in the New Tes- 
Yi tament Scriptures is the doctrine of the Parousia or 
“coming of the Son of Man.” From the early por- 
tions of St. Matthew’s Gospel to the last verse but 
us one of the Apocalypse, this event is repeatedly por- 
trayed as if on the verge of.happening, as if the entire body of 
writers actually believed it nigh. Was it under this foreshortened 
view of history that the Lord’s reporters wrote? Did they think 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, which the Son of Man came 
to found, as a brief evangelizing process destined to no greater 
length of days than the Kingdom of Israel? A question of no less 
interest to science than to piety; and the object of investigation in 

these pages. 

Most readers, be they critical or plain, forget to discount the 
effect of language on the creation of this problem. They overlook 
the fact that the texts of the New Testament, concerned with the 
Lord’s coming, are not by nature such that he who runs may read 
them with his hurrying sight. Mental refocussing is necessary. 
This Western mind of ours, unaccustomed to the crowded character 
of prophetic speech, its lack of perspective, and disregard of time, 
is prone to imagine that events were thought to occur as crowdedly 
as their manner of narration; and with this impressionistic infer- 
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ence the mote in our own eye easily becomes the beam in another’s. 
Because perspective is lacking in the language, we hastily infer that 
it is wanting also to the thought, and start at once wondering or 
explaining how it was that the Lord’s reporters could have been 
the victims of such glaring error, before first assuring ourselves, 
through painstaking objective study, that they actually were. The 
result is an unconscious prejudgment that settles the whole question 
in advance of proof; that turns aside to apology or condemnation; 
that does everything conceivable but pound its first impressions 
diligently in the crucible of criticism. 

Take St. Matthew, for instance, when runningly read, after 
the manner described. He is a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence almost at every turn. We are scarcely well into the pages 
of his Gospel before we find the Saviour solemnly assuring His 
disciples that “ they shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of Man come;”? nay, that “ some of those standing by 
shall not taste death, till they see the Son of Man coming in His 
Kingdom.” In explaining the Parable of the Cockle, Jesus an- 
nounces that the angels shall go forth for the final harvest “ at the 
end of the age’’* — a phrase associated with the last days of Israel, 
in the Jewish literature of the times. Towards the end of His public 
ministry, the Saviour is reported as saying, apparently in connec- 
tion with the fall of Jerusalem, that “ immediately after the tribula- 
tion of those days . . . they shall see the Son of Man coming 
on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory,’* to gather 
the elect. In still another verse we come upon the promise made 
the Twelve, that “in the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of His glory, they also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”® And who that does not 
remember the text, over which scholarship has immemorially stumb- 
led—the parting remark of Jesus to the Pharisees: “ You shall not 
see Me henceforth, until you say: ‘Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord?’ ’’® Finally, when Jesus stands before His 
judges, and is asked if He be in very truth “ the Christ, the Son of 
God,” He not only answers impliedly in the affirmative, He even 
supplements the answer with the prediction: “ Besides, I say to you, 
Henceforth you shall see the Son of Man seated on the right hand 
of power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.””’ Difficulties enough, 


m 2 Matt. x. 23. ? Matt. xvi. 28. 
” &Matt. xiii. 40, 39, 49; xxviii. 20. * Matt. xxiv. 30 
5 Matt. xix. 28. ° Matt. xxiii. 39. "Matt. xxvi. 64. 
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assuredly, to tax the wits of the wisest. Difficulties, too, that have 
many more of like tenor to keep them company, in this, as in almost 
every other book of the New Testament Scriptures. 

Difficulties, be it noted, but not “proofs,” not “evidence.” 
Investigation alone can invest them with the latter character; 
they do not possess it of themselves. There is a prior problem to 
be considered, before the meaning of this group of phrases can be 
put in a proper light for judgment; and until this prior problem 
is carefully weighed, we are not in a position to make pronounce- 
ments, one way or the other, in settlement of their meaning. The 
problem which has this priority over all others is St. Matthew’s 
conception of the length of earthly life allotted to the “Kingdom 
of Heaven”——how long, in other words, he thought it was going 
to last, before the consummation came. 

If he understood the “ Kingdom of Heaven” in a purely 
eschatological sense, associated, that is, with the end of Israel and 
the world, then the “end of the age,” the “ regeneration,” and what 
not else of difficulty above recited from his pages will have to be 
accepted in this contracted significance and light, however after- 
wards explained. But if investigation should disclose that “ the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” as St. Matthew conceived it, was to have a 
history—a history to which no definite limits were set, save in one 
dark and trying spot, in all his pages—then the distinct scientific 
possibility opens up, that some of the texts above enumerated may 
refer to the beginnings of this historical Kingdom, quite as likely 
as to its end; and with the emergence of this possibility, the whole 
list of phrases quoted at the outset of our theme cease to constitute 
reliable “evidence” of belief in the nearness of the Advent, and 
become open problems for investigation, instead. Even the adverb 
“ immediately’’*® of the twenty-fourth chapter, and the famous near 
future verb® which St. Matthew was so fond of employing all 
through his writings—even these two apparently reliable “ sources ” 
lose their evidential character in the light of the possibility men- 
tioned, and pass from the certain to the problematic stage. And 
yet all these disputable texts—disputable because their time-refer- 
ence may as likely be to the public opening of the Kingdom as to 
its convulsive close—have been carried over in a body to the former 
period, on the supposition that St. Matthew thought the end of the 
world impending, and composed his gospel under the spell of this 
false impression. 

* Matt. xxiv. 29. ° wédAerv 
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This supposition, though commonly so regarded, is far from 
being in the established stage. The evidence to the contrary makes 
an impressive sum when gathered, and offers difficulty to the critic 
who would explain its worth away. When the Roman captain at 
Capharnaum asked Jesus to heal his orderly who had begun to show 
signs of sickening for his end, the Saviour declared that such faith 
as this pagan officer professed, He had not found in the length and 
breadth of Israel. And then He added: “I say to you that many 
shall come from the East and the West, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven; but the 
sons of the Kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”!° 

Several things are of interest in this statement of Jesus—the 
unfavorable contrast of the faith of Israel with that of the outlying 
world, as represented in the person of the Centurion; the compar- 
ing of the “ Kingdom of Heaven ” to a feast or banquet—a current 
way of referring to the Messianic Era and the joy of its blest be- 
holders; the express prediction that a multitude would come from 
the East and the West, and pass through the earthly portals of the 
Kingdom into eternal life—a statement manifestly implying his- 
tory; and finally, the reverse application of the phrase, “ there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ which the Jews were wont 
to quote of the rejected Gentiles, little recking that its point would 
be turned against themselves.1 The admission of the nations and 
the rejection of the Jews could not be more plainly intimated, and, 
in fact, nowhere else is, in the New Testament pages. Assuredly, 
the writer who incorporated this material into his account could not 
have been of those who looked to the Kingdom’s sudden perishing 
—a movement no sooner begun than ended in the crashing of the 
world. 

It is not the only time in St. Matthew’s pages that the peopling 
of the inaugurated Kingdom is described under the-figure of a feast 
or banquet to which the bidden guests refused to come. The same 
figure recurs in the Parable of the Marriage Feast, and the thought 
is clearly of a new historical process about to begin, not of one soon 
to compass its allotted span. ‘“ When the King had heard that His 
invitations had been slighted, He was angered, and sending His 
armies, He destroyed those murderers, and burnt their city. Then 
He saith to His servants: the wedding is indeed ready, but those 
invited ~vere not worthy. Go ye, therefore, into the by-ways, and 


” Matt. viii. 10, 12. 1 Matt. viii. 12. 
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as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage feast. And His serv- 
ants going forth into the highways gathered together all that they 
found, both bad and good, and the wedding was filled with guests. 
And the King went in to see the guests: and He saw there a man 
who had not on a wedding garment. And He saith to him: Friend, 
how camest thou in hither not having on a wedding garment? But 
he was silent. Then the King said to the servants: Bind his hands 
and feet and cast him into the outer darkness: there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. For many are called but few are 
chosen.” 

The reader will observe that the ordering of the servants to 
recruit the Kingdom from peoples other than the chosen takes place 
after the destruction of the city, not before;!* a recorded circum- 
stance that leaves three luminous shafts in its trail. First of all, it 
throws doubt upon the supposition that St. Matthew looked for the 
consummation of the Kingdom soon after the city fell. In the sec- 
ond place, it enables us to understand why the earliest instructions 
of the Lord were to avoid going at once with His word into the 
lands of the Gentiles.‘* Last, but not least, it explains the main- 
tenance of the law of Moses until “all things are accomplished,’’*® 
all things, that is, which concerned Israel, not, necessarily, all that 
concern the world. 

Is the mention of “ the man without a wedding garment,’’?® 
out of place in this parable? There are those who take this view. 
Some stray ending of another story, they tell us, has here crept in 
from a nodding compiler’s pen; people invited in from the ways 
could not be expected to provide themselves with festal attire. But 
is that the point? Does the incident refer to the motley group 
brought into the Kingdom from the cross-roads, or to those of 
Israel previously mentioned, who slighted the invitation and were 
declared “ unworthy?”!7_ Nay, have we not proof that these were 
the subject of reference, in the anti-Jewish application of the say- 
ing: “ there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth?” The point in- 
tended is worthiness of disposition, not opportunity for change of 
raiment; exactly what we should expect to hear from the Master’s 
lips. A study of the context is a safer guide to meaning than 
Shabbath or Midrash parallels, which, when compared to the new - 
teaching of Jesus, are “as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine.” 


2 Matt. xxii. 1, 14. “Matt. xxii. 8. “Then He saith to His servants.” ™ Matt. x. 5, 6. 
Matt. v. 17, 19; xxiii. 2, 3, 23. ™Matt. xxii. 11. “Matt. xxii. 5, 8. 
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Taking everything into consideration, therefore—who can 
read this suggestive Parable of the Marriage Feast—Logian hy- 
pothesis or no Logian hypothesis in mind—without gathering the 
assurance that the “ Kingdom of Heaven” on earth is to have more 
willing and more worthy servitors, after the slayers of the prophets 
shall themselves be slain in turn and their city burnt to ashes by 
the King? There is not the slightest intimation that the author of 
the First Gospel links the fate of the “ Kingdom of Heaven” on 
earth with the impending doom of Israel. On the contrary, there 
is every indication that he regarded the world-wide career of the 
new Kingdom as-properly beginning when Israel’s power was a 
thing of the past. “ One greater than the Temple is here.” 18 Nor 
should we forget another significant feature about this Parable of 
the Marriage Feast: St. Matthew, alone of all, inserts it in his ac- 
count, and this selective interest on his part occasions legitimate 
matter for surprise. Critics are wont to say that the anti-Pharisa- 
ism of the author governed his choice of documents. This is hardly 
to the point. How explain the mental processes of a writer—sup- 
posedly a believer in the nearness of the end—who incorporates 
into his text a mass of material at odds with his supposed personal 
belief, and so clearly out of keeping with the theology of the Syna- 
gogue? It isa problem for scholarship, which, in the interest of the 
mechanics and psychology of the literary profession, it cannot af- 
ford to decline. A distinctly new Kingdom—not a purified Juda- 
ism, drawing proselytes from all the nations—will eventually prove 
itself the sole adequate explanation. 

There is still further evidence that St. Matthew never con- 
nected the end of the “ Kingdom of Heaven” with the burning of 
the City and the clank of heathen arms in the sanctuary of the 
Temple. Let us assemble its scattered threads, to weigh their 
worth. “ The Kingdom of Heaven ” is like a man who sowed good 
seed in his field,’®-the Sower being none other than the Son of 
Man,” and the field of His sowing—the world, the wide Cosmos”? 
itself. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which is the least indeed of all seeds, but when it is grown up, it is 
greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of 
heaven come, and lodge in its branches?*—a familiar Old Testa- 

* Matt. xii. 6. * Matt. xiii. 24. Matt. xiii. 37. 

* Matt. xiii. 24. »” Matt. xiii. 37. 
3° Matt. xiii. 38. Compare v. 14. “ You are the light of the world,” not of 


Israel merely. 
= Matt. Xiii. 31, 32. 
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ment figure for a mighty Kingdom, “ under whose shelter all great 
nations dwelt.”28 “The Kingdom of Heaven is like a net that 
gathereth of every kind, and one not:to be drawn forth from the 
sea until filled.”** “The Kingdom of Heaven is like a house- 
holder hiring laborers for his vineyard*°—a vineyard that is to be 
let out to other husbandmen who will bring forth its fruits in due 
season,”® and receive the same reward of eternal life whether they 
enter the Kingdom in its morning, noon, or evening hours, in its old 
age or in its prime?’—a statement which may even be set down for 
“ editorial comment,” without diminishing its historical value in the 
slightest. Surely a Kingdom that was likened to so many growing, 
living, gradual, dynamic and biological things could not have been 
regarded as having within its infant self, from the first moments 
of its cradling, the seeds of sudden death and dissolution! 

-Nor is the evidence confined to parabolic utterance, thence to 
be distilled, drop by drop, through a process of analysis. Three 
statements in direct discourse plainly reveal the Kingdom as an 
historic world-movement, in which the sceptre has passed from 
Judah to the nations of the earth. “ Therefore I say to you, the 
Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth its fruits.”* “Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghosf.’*® More pointed still is a sentence 
in the eschatological discourse: ‘‘ And this the Gospel of the King- 
dom shall be preached in the whole inhabited earth as a testimony 
unto all the nations; and then shall the end come.’’®° 

Is it possible that a writer, who, to all appearances, at least, 
began his account with Jewish particularism, and ended it with the 
assertion of such a world-wide universality set like a gem in the 
midst of the eschatological discourse—is it possible that one so 
writing could have built up this progressive climax, and at the same 
time subscribe to the belief that the end of things was fast ap- 
proaching? Is it not far more likely that we have misunderstood 
some of his utterances, than that he should have composed his 
gospel in the manner thought? Let us fill our minds for the mo- 
ment with the current theory of scholarship, that the nearness of 
the “Kingdom of Heaven,” in the eschatological sense of the Final 

% Ezek. xxxi. 6, 12; Dan. iv. 12, 14, 21, 22. 

* Matt. xiii. 47, 48. 5 Matt. xx. 1; xxi. 33. ** Matt. xxi. 41. 

Matt. xx. 1, 3, 5, 12-16. 


* Matt. xxi. 43. The conception of the Christian society as a “nation” occurs 
nowhere else in the Gospel. * Matt. xxviii. 19. * Matt. xxiv. 14. 
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Return, is the burden of the teaching of Jesus, as reported by St. 
Matthew. This fairness of spirit will put us in a still better posi- 
tion to see and judge, whether the evidence of an historic world- 
process, which flashes forth so repeatedly in his pages, is substance 
or shadow. 

It is Professor Allen who is writing, and the subject is the 
“ Kingdom of Heaven,” in the first canonical Gospel. Says Pro- 
fessor Allen: “‘ He (the Saviour) proclaimed its near advent. It 
was at hand (iv. 17), and He bade His disciples make the same 
proclamation (x. 7). This preaching was an evangel, i. e., good 
news (iv. 23; ix. 35). The disciples were to pray for the coming 
of the Kingdom (vi. 10). It would, however, not come in the 
lifetime of the Messiah, but after His death, when He would come 
as Son of Man (xvi. 28, cf. 21). This coming would usher in the. 
end of this dispensation (xxiv. 3). It would take place immedi- 
ately after the great tribulation (xxiv. 29) which wouid accompany 
the fall of Jerusalem (xxiv. 15, 16), 4. e., within the lifetime of 
that generation (xxiv. 34, cf. xvi. 28; x. 28). But God alone knew 
the exact day and hour (xxiv. 36), and the good news must be 
preached first to all nations (xxiv. 14, cf. xxviii. 19). It seems 
clear that the Evangelist saw no obstacle to this preaching being 
effected within a very short period (x. 28). The inauguration of 
the kingdom is called the new birth (xix. 28). Then the Apos- 
tles would sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
(xix. 28).”84 

Is this appraisal true to the facts recorded, and with no flaw 
in the scientific process of its forming? Does the thought of the 
First Gospel all refund into an eschatology, a sense of finality, so 
close and narrow? If so, the history which St. Matthew assigned 
to the career of the Kingdom is the veriest patch for brevity—a 
century’s half at the outset, if indeed of such length as that; and 
we have had our labor for our pains in collecting evidence to the 
contrary. It would certainly be a vain performance to attempt to 
prove the existence of an historical current of thought in the pages 
of the First Gospel, if we had editorial and personal assurances 
from its author, that the Kingdom which Jesus came to establish 
was to perish in a sudden world-disaster, sometime within the cen- 
tury of its founding—at what precise moment God only knew. 
But what critical warrant have we, that assurances to this effect are 


@ St Metthew. W. C. Allen, 1907, pref. xix. Cf. Cursus Script. Sacre, Knaben- 
bauer; Lexicon Grecum, Zorelli; Comment. in Mattheum. Cornelius a Lapide; 
Introductio in S. Script., Cornely; Christl. Eschatologie, Atzberger. 
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actually to be found in the letter of the text? That is the deciding 
factor; and in what follows, the supposed existence of such testi- 
mony will be made the object of criticism, in order to open up the 
whole problem afresh for investigation and review. 

When Jesus is twice said to have gone about the land, “ preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom ;’’*? and when He is quoted by St. 
Matthew as saying that “this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be 
preached to the whole world, before the end comes ”—was it in the 
eschatological sense of consummation, or in the historical sense of 
establishment, that He proclaimed it near? Was its “ good news,” 
its “ glad tidings” the approach of the Final Judgment and the 
speedy Return of the Lord in the glory of His Father, or some- 
thing of quite different import to humanity and history? 

St. Matthew defines what he understood by this “ Gospel of the 
Kingdom,” but in a verse that has provoked no end of discussion 
among grammarians and critics. It is the well-known text: “ He 
that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved.”** What 
meaning is to be attached to it—how is it to be read? Those who 
hold that St. Matthew expected no lengthy historical career for the 
Kingdom look to this verse for proof of their contention. They 


claim that it has the sense of “ physically surviving unto the end of 


” 


the world,” and point to the fact that verses somewhat similar, 
found in Esdras and in Daniel,®** are plainly of this drift. This 
would make the verse eschatological in meaning, and settle the 
whole controversy at a stroke in favor of the accepted view of 
scholarship. It would also take every element of spirituality out of 
the Lord’s discourse on Mount Olivet, and leave it filled from be- 
ginning to end with an erroneous reply to a still more erroneous 
question, unless we suppose that He spoke of the end of the world 
under the figure and type of Jerusalem’s overthrow—which we are 
not going to do in the pages that follow. 

We have direct evidence, nay personal assurance from St. Mat- 
thew himself, that he distinctly repudiates the view which scholar- 
ship thus credits him with entertaining. He thrice cautions the reader 
of Daniel not to take this prophet’s words in the sense of the end of 
all: “Let him who readeth understand.”*> Nor was this caution 
inserted because he expected that the Return of the Lord would be 
somewhat delayed after the burning of the City. There is positive 
evidence that deprives this view of standing. If St. Matthew be- 


3 Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35. 
"= 8 Be bropelvas els téXog, Notice omission of the definite article. Matt. xxiv. 13. 
™“ 2 Es. vi. 25; ix. 7, 8. Dan. xii: 12, ™ Matt. xxiv. 15, 23, 25, 26. 
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lieved that the “ Kingdom of Heaven” was not to be an historical 
movement of any great length after the fall of Jerusalem, why did 
he insert three additional verses when speaking of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom ” in a world-wide relation,®® which are conspicuously 
omitted when he makes mention of this same Gospel with particular 
reference to the Jews ?%? 

The three verses in question®® are peculiar to the author of the 
First Gospel, and occur in no other account. They are transferred 
prophetical quotations, which describe a general falling-away from 
the Christian faith within the bosom of the Kingdom itself, and 
their import, nay, their position in the text is such that it is im- 
possible to understand them as said of the near future, despite the 
crowded, “ telescoping ”’ manner of their relating. It will not avail 
us in the least, either, to suppose these three verses “ Logian.”’ The 
question is not so much their source as the literary purpose which 
led to their insertion at this particular point in the Olivetan Dis- 
course. Manifestly intended as prophetic descriptions of the future 
history of the Kingdom—these verses are a standing challenge to 
the view that St. Matthew thought the Christian movement of 
short duration, and the essence of its gospel, that the end of things 
is nigh. 

It is, therefore, an open question, far from being scientifically 
closed or settled, what “ the gospel of the Kingdom” was here said 
to be. When St. Matthew declares that “he who endureth unto 
the (?) end, the same shall be saved,” the word “end” is without 
the definite article in both cases—something that does not happen 
in the First Gospel, when the thought is of the Cosmos and its final 
days. We are consequently free, both from a grammatical and crit- 
ical standpoint, to see in the verse in question a denationalized doc- 
trine of salvation, not concerned at all with the end of the world, 
but with the end of the individual in death.” “ He that persevereth 
unto the end of life, of tribulations, the same shall be saved ”— 
a gospel of the Kingdom, which required of its beneficiaries no 
purity of descent from Abraham; which substituted the triumph of 
the individual for the triumph of a special race or people; which 
replaced the Jewish conception of an earthly immortality by the 
nobler doctrine of eternal life,®® and thus became of undying in- 
terest to the sons of men the wide-world over and the ages through 
—sons of a common Father, Who manifested no invidious pref- 


* Matt. xxiv. 14. ™ Matt. x. 22. * Matt. xxiv. 10-12. 
§ * Matt. xvi. 25, 26; xix. 29. 
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erence for the first-born, but invited all alike, late comer no less 
than early, to the long-prepared and ever-ready Wedding Feast of 
the King. The eschatological character of the verse about “ per- 
severing ’’ has not been scientifically established; it is still in the 
state of a thing unproven, strong as may seem to some the reasons 
of assurance to the contrary. 

What, for instance, could compel us to take this verse as said 
of the last days and the consummation of the Kingdom? The ex- 
pression “end of the age” so redolent of the thought of Jewry, 
and five times recurrent in St. Matthew’s pages? Investigation 
does not bear the suspicion out. The near-future verb so fre- 
quently employed by St. Matthew? The ten instances of its use, 
when searchingly examined, correct this uncriticized impression. 
The phrase: “Kingdom of Heaven.” We have already shown 
in the earlier portions of the present study—though only tentatively, 
and not with a view to substituting presumption for research—that 
some, at least, of the thirty or more instances in which this expres- 
sion finds employment, plainly contemplate the historical continu- 
ance of the Kingdom rather than its sudden consummation. The 
promise to the Twelve that they would “ sit on thrones?” It can 
positively be shown, from cross-references and other sources, that 
this promise refers to the consummated, not to the inaugurated 
Kingdom; and, consequently, that it is a begging of the question to 
quote it as a proof of nearness. The various mentions of the 
“coming” as an event to be expected within the generation then 
living? Perhaps the solution of this most baffling exegetical prob- 
lem is locked up in St. Matthew’s peculiar use of a prophetical ex- 
pression, the scientific clue to which, when a study of the phrase- 
ology of the First Gospel brings it forth, would uncover nearly all 
the mystery of his pages and at the same time leave the text un- 
touched. We feel confident that what follows in this series of stud- 
ies will confirm the wisdom of the Biblical Commission in its de- 
cision of June 18, 1915, concerning the question of the Parousia.*® 

- As matters tentatively stand at the end of this threshold study, 
there is positive evidence that the author of the First Gospel con- 
ceived of the Kingdom as an historical world-process, which was 
about to have a beginning, not about to have an end; and the 
strange thing about this historical undercurrent of thought is that 
most of the material which has been here assembled to prove its 
existence is found in no other writer—a fact that makes it all the 

* Acta S. Sedis, vol. vii., pp. 357, 358. 
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more difficult to suppose that it was introduced without a special 
didactic purpose. Against the positive testimony gathered, there 
is a strong array of texts that seem of another strain. These were 
summarized for the reader at the opening of the theme and incom- 
pletely criticized toward the close, to secure right of way for their 
reconsidering. In a series of studies to follow, we shall take up 
these several phrases singly, to test the truth or to betray the hardi- 
hood of the claim—that St. Matthew’s presentation of “ the gospel 
of the Kingdom ” is not the restricted Palestinian world-view which 
it seems to be to many, under the microscope of scholarship. 





PAX. 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


Rock gently, world tonight— 
A Little Child lies sleeping— 

Sing, sphere to sphere, majestic lullabies 
Sweet to His ear. : 


Cease moaning, deep to deep— 
A Little Child lies sleeping— 

Praise, wave on wave, in rolling psalmodies 
His dreams to lave. 


Strew brightly, skies, thy stars— 
A Little Child lies sleeping— 

Dim suns with one, a beacon beckoning 
To Him alone. 


Ope briefly, paradise— 
A Little Child lies sleeping— 
* ‘Chaunt, hosts, and men, that great antiphonal— 
His benison. 





ASPECTS OF RECENT DRAMA IN ENGLISH. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


I. 
TuHeE LITERARY PIONEERS. 


ee Fa HE word recent is one of a little group which seems 
& 3} to have been particularly designed to express ideas of 

au All a variable and elastic significance: like new as applied 

SIE | to buildings, for instance—or young as applied to 
ee ladies. In the present series of articles it must be 
stretched to comprehend equally the play of yesterday and the play 
of perhaps three decades back. That is to say, it must cover in a 
fragmentary and impressionistic way the making of what we call 
contemporary English drama on both sides of the Atlantic. One 
grows accustomed in these days to punctuating one’s thoughts by 
battles: and there is a curious and striking war-fact in connéction 
with this story of the modern theatre. It is simply this—not one 
drama of the first or even second class, scarcely even one play 
worth seriously considering from any literary viewpoint, was writ- 
ten in the English language between the Revolution and the Civil 
War; that is to say, between Sheridan’s School for Scandal (1777) 
or his Critic (1779), and the inauguration of that new dramatic 
movement which was perceptible in Henry Arthur Jones’ Saints 
and Sinners (1888), but did not flower with any luxuriance until 
the perilous and “ wonderful ’90’s.” 

There was, then, at least a century of sterility for dramatic art 
—as indeed, for most of the other arts!—among English-speaking 
peoples. To be sure, the theatres were open during all this long ad- 
vent. There were even such native actors as Mrs. Kemble, Macready, 
the elder Booth and Edwin Forrest, to name but a few. But what 
did they play? On the one hand, Shakespeare; and even poor 
Shakespeare very much adapted and garbled by the various mana- 
gers. On the other hand, they did just what all progressive actors do 
today—they experimented with “contemporary offerings.” There 
were the classical melodramas such as Virginius—had not Macready 
the hardihood to sandwich Virginius between Hamlet and the Mer- 
chant of Venice in his repertoire? Then there were romantic and 
sentimental melodramas such as Bulwer’s Richelieu or The Lady of 
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Lyons. After that came a dark night for.the theatre—the “ dread- 
ful night ” of the early Victorians !—the reign of what M. Filon in 
his admirable volume? calls the hippodrama or pantomime. 

As the night wore on, there were innumerable translations 
from French drama, artificial productions enough but capable of 
teaching something to the playwright if not to the audience. Then 
there were the pleasant pseudo-Irish fancies of Dion Boucicault; 
and the pioneer work of Robertson, really a vast improvement upon 
its predecessors, although the critical dubbed it “cup and saucer 
comedy ” because of its persistent domesticity. The English thea- 
tre was evidently reaching out once more toward a literary drama— 
by which somewhat ambitious title one describes a very simple 
thing, a play good enough to stand the test of reading as well as 
acting. Its first fruits erred, indeed, on the side of being more 
fundamentally literary than dramatic, for the first fruits were the 
poet’s. Such arrived and established geniuses as Swinburne, Ten- 
nyson and Browning turned suddenly to the drama for expression! 
In fact they produced superlatively beautiful work in dramatic form 
—but not all the art of Sir Henry Irving or Ellen Terry could carry 
it to permanent dramatic success. Mary Stuart, The Blot on the 
*Scutcheon, even Becket, are forgotten today except by the readers. 
They have not stood the acid test of revival for the simple reason 
that, in spite of all their fine qualities, they were not good acting 
plays. And as-one master of words has reminded -us, it is of the 
essence of art that it shall be articulate! 

Then came the dawn of the 1890's: the renaissance of English 
drama which was to include Sidney Grundy, Oscar Wilde, Henry 
Arthur Jones and Sir Arthur Wing Pinero among its pioneers; 
Granville Barker, W. S. Houghton, Galsworthy, the Irish school 
and more than one American on its realistic side; Stephen Phillips, 
Wm. Butler Yeats, the inimitable Barrie, Laurence Housman, 
Percy Mackaye and a host of “newer” voices on its imaginative 
side; and, hovering like a dragonfly between realism and imagina- 
tion, Mr. George Bernard Shaw! 

The renaissance of English drama: it was not merely a dream, 
but a great, concerted movement to bring the English stage at last, 
and after more than a hundred years, into competition with the 
European theatre. The men who were its pioneers had studied the 
technique, the finish, the brillancy of the French dramatists. They — 
were steeped in the still recent and radical probing of human life 

*See The English Stage. By Auguste Filon. 
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which Ibsen had revealed. And they had—perhaps best of all!— 
the enthusiasm of Crusaders. No one has written more valu- 
ably about this literary drama, and very few more valuably for it, 
than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. His summary of its makers’ aims 
and the measure of their achievement is worth quoting: 


If I were asked what was the distinguishing mark of that 
movement, I should say that during the years when it was in 
progress there was a steadfast and growing attempt to treat the 
great realities of our modern life upon the stage, to bring our 
drama into relation with our literature, our religion, our art and 
our science, and to make it reflect the main movements of our 
national thought and character. That anything great or per- 
manent was accomplished, I am the last to claim; all was crude, 
confused, tentative, aspiring. But there was life in it. 


That is, indeed, the main point: there was life in it—along 
with life, the germ also of disease and death, as must appear later 
—but at least a literary reality. The céntury of lean and sterile 
years was done. 

A mere catalogue of Mr. Jones’ own plays is both illuminating 
and astonishing, while the arresting nature of his titles saves the 
catalogue from tedium. Saints and Sinners, his satire upon British 
middle-class hypocrisy, was written as early as 1884; so also was 
Breaking a Butterfly, an adaptation of The Doll’s House for which 
he later apologized. The Middleman came in 1889; and after that, 
to run over only a part of his work, Judah, 1890; The Dancing Girl, 
1891; The Bauble Shop, 1893; The Masqueraders, and The Case 
of Rebellious Susan, 1894; The Triumph of the Philistines, 1895; 
Michael and His Lost Angel, 1896; The Liars, 1897. One may well 
pause for a moment here, for the last two plays undoubtedly regis- 
ter Jones’ high-water mark, the first in tragedy, the second in 
comedy. Then came The Maneuvres of Jane, 1898; The Lackey’s 
Carnival and Mrs. Dane’s Defense, 1900; Whitewashing Julia, 
1903 ; Joseph Entangled, The Hypocrites, Dolly Reforming Herself, 
We Can’t Be as Bad as All That, 1910; Mary Goes First, 1913; 
the delightful comedy which Mr. Skinner gave us during the 
Shakespeare tercentenary, Cock O’ the Walk, etc., ete. 

Today, both Henry Arthur Jones and Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
have assumed the nature of household gods to people familiar with 
drama: they have been first worshipped, then taken for granted, 
and finally a little bit superseded. It is difficult to realize that both 
men produced much of their best work with very little public appre- 
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ciation—often amid storms of abuse. Conventional British play- 
goers resented the boldness of some of their themes, the natural- 
ness of their treatment, and the stinging truth of their satire. As 
Mr. Jones himself declared, not without bitterness, they were 
branded as a set of “ gloomy corrupters of the youth of the nation ” 
—and his own greatest play, Michael and His Lost Angel, was 
suppressed by the English censor after less than two weeks upon 
the stage. Such an act might well prove incomprehensible, had not 
the stupidity and perversity of the officer in question—Barrie’s 
“headsman”—become a classic. In the case of Michael, the damning 
fact was probably the hero’s rather spectacular submission to the 
Catholic Church; for there is nothing in the theme or in Mr. Jones’ 
treatment of it which could prove offensive to adult audiences. 

Briefly, the play is a retelling of the Scarlet Letter story; the 
scene shifted to a modern English village, the protagonists be- 
coming an ascetic young Anglican clergyman and a willful but 
much-loving mondaine. The subject is thoroughly, throbbingly 
painful, but it is not morbid; and in spite of some frank theatrical- 
ism, the theme is worked out with such tact and delicacy and so 
masterful a humanity that one must needs recognize in Michael and 
His Lost Angel one of the greatest achievements of all this recent 
drama. And its fundamental viewpoint is amazingly sane. There 
is no attempt, as in so many modern plays and novels on the same 
subject, to shift responsibility off upon accident, or human nature, 
or the Life Force—or something equally nebulous and impersonal. 
In that haunting scene where Mr. Jones’ unhappy lovers are trac- 
ing the thousand seeming accidents which led to their tragic fault, 
the little unforseen chances which conspired to bring them to each 
other, Audrey the woman declares: 

“We couldn’t have missed each other in this world. ~ It’s no 
use blaming chance or fate, or whatever it is.” 

And Michael, looking fearlessly back into the past and for- 
ward to his long penance of the future, says simply: 

“T blame nothing. Chance, fate? I had the mastery of all 
these things. They couldn’t have conquered me if my own heart 
hadn’t first yielded !” 

There is the soundness which produces drama true to art and 
true, also, to nature: a new confirmation of Patmore’s searching 
dictum that bad morality is bad art. 

It seems today that nothing can any longer “ shock ” our decent 
and blasé American audiences: season after season the débutante 
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and her mother have sat with equal tranquillity through scenes of 
half-world revels and under-world rioting. A few years ago The 
Catholic Theatre Movement was founded for the express purpose 
of stirring up Catholics to some sort of criticism, some sort of 
conscience, concerning the amusements they patronized. And al- 
though laxity and stupidity are still with us, there is reason to be- 
lieve that some progress has been made in lifting the standard of 
popular taste. A definite sentiment in the form of worthy plays is 
everywhere gaining the press and the public. So the campaign of 
education must go on... .and that other gigantic campaign of blood 
goes also on. ...and who can doubt that from out the slaughter and 
the heartbreak and the sacrifice humanity will come forth a little 
more clean, a little more illumined, a little more steadfast? 

But always there is the other possibility of being scandalized 
too easily, of making prudery rather than virtue the canon of criti- 
cism. This was the situation of the British public in the early ’90’s. 
Victorian “ reticence” had done its work; and while almost any- 
thing was tolerated in the music hall or comic opera, the respectable 
citizen fell into a panic whenever his drama attempted to deal -with 
real life instead of what one of the dramatists described as “ wax 
doll morality.” It is true that the playwrights of this dramatic 
renaissance were—or became—perhaps too greatly obsessed with 
problems of sex. The unhappy marriage, the unlawful love, the 
“triangle” and the Magdalen theme received more than their share 
of stress. A more Catholic ideal of art, while in nowise ignoring 
these unhappy realities, would have accentuated the beautiful rather 
than the ugly, would have urged a major note of aspiration rather 
than the minor of despair. 

Yet there is scarcely one of the plays of these literary pioneers 
that is not intensely moral at root. Take, for instance, the brilliant 
dramas of Oscar Wilde, which fall well within this period although 
their rhetorical quality suggests an earlier one. Decadence is the 
worst charge which can be brought against Salome—a very super- 
ficial, epigrammatic cynicism, against his more satirical modern 
plays. They are all “on the side of the angels;” and the most 
human and popular of them, Lady Windermere’s Fan, is distinctly 
(if perversely) edifying. 

Then there is Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, perhaps the greatest of 
his group—great in grasp of character, in charm and vitality of dia- 
logue, and in practical knowledge of play-writing. His masterpiece, 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, is one of the most tragic arraignments 
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of immorality in all English drama. As everyone knows, it is the 
story of an elderly idealist who marries a lady of doubtful reputa- 
tion for the purpose of giving her a fresh chance. They both mean 
well; but they are not heroic enough to cope with their situation. 
The conventions of society, the demoralizing memories of the past, 
the jealousy of Tanqueray’s young daughter, are all against them. 

“T believe the future is only the past again, entered through 
another gate,” says Paula in her hopeless philosophy. “ You'll do 
your best—oh, I know that—you’re a good fellow. But circum- 
stances will be too strong for you in the end.” And so it is her own 
death which pays the price of what her circle had lightly called “ the 
man’s life.” 

Pinero, assuredly, was not spared the attacks of the Philistines, 
but he seems to have been quite insensible to them. He followed 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray with The Notorious Mrs. Elizabeth, a 
title calculated to arouse suspicion in the hearts of the very elect. 
By the time Letty and Iris came (1901 and 1903) his public was 
conquered, for better or worse, and one suspects late plays such as 
the Mind-the-Paint Girl of winning success a little too easily. But 
Pinero’s name is one to remember, in drama and literature, too. He 
has been an artist of high seriousness; one who, in his new-found 
dramatic freedom, has dwelt often with unsavory themes without 
ever falling into the “easy ” and demoralizing philosophies which 
pervade many later plays. It is not to be forgotten that his Mid- 
Channel had courage to strike one of the first dramatic blows at the 
growing evil of birth-control. And while he is remembered per- 
haps most vividly as the author of what one might call social trag- 
edies, his touch in such comedies as Trelawney of the Wells is al- 
ways a fresh delight. 

In all their best work, these pioneers of our recent drama were 
literary realists. Their profession of faith, as found in Mr. Jones’ 
delightful preface to M. Filon’s History, was as follows: 

It is in the seizure and presentation of the essential and dis- 
tinguishing marks of a character, of a scene, of a passion, of a 
society, of a phase of life it is in the seizure and vivid 
treatment of some of these, to the exclusion or falsification of 
non-essentials, that the dramatist must lay his claim to sincerity 
and being true to nature. 

How these principles of a large and fundamental realism were 
developed‘by more recent dramatists will be the subject of our next 
discussion. 





RE-EDUCATION BY WAR. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


yi fundamental changes that the War has ‘ote upon 

RA the world. Immediate insight into them would over- 

} whelm us. By a law akin to that of gravitation we 

= drift away from fundamentals and organize the de- 

tails of every day around the accidentals of life. We worry and talk 
about Governor or President or income, but we rarely busy our- 
selves with the fundamentals of property or of government. It is 
only by assuming that the foundations of our dwellings are intact 
that we can find comfort in an armchair near the fireplace. All of 
the experience that we have had with life led us heretofore to as- 
sume that institutions are rigid, ponderous and slow-moving, while 
thought and philosophy are fleet of foot and unhampered in all of 
their movements. The War has changed this. It has driven every 
one of us close to fundamentals. It compels us to engage our minds 
upon the foundations of government, of morality, of law. We are 
weary and confused. When fundamentals become intimate and 
vital to us we lose our peace, forget our gayety and confound the 
proportions in which we deal with life. The thousands who are 
sick at heart over the world catastrophe are weary because every 
-detail or strategy reported daily is judged in the light of its bearing 
on- the reorganization of the world. We can no longer admire a 
clever stroke in battle or rest in indifferent admiration of the subtle 
foresight that wins a contest. We cannot forget fundamentals. 
Our judgments are all awry because institutions are doing the very 
things of which we thought them incapable without disaster. Vast 
power is concentrated in few hands, although we have lived and 
written and spoken of the dangers of it. We have seen government 
take hold of the regulation of prices and we have. felt a sense of 
thankful relief. Yet our thinking and writing and talking have 
advised of the supposed danger of this. Social philosophy is in 
abeyance. Formerly it was a delight to think, to discuss, to predict. 
Now thinking seems vain, without excuse. All impulses lead to 
action, not thought. We must have standards in order to think. 
Many standards have crumbled in our fingers. The assumptions that 
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seemed encrusted in the foundations of the earth have become airy 
nothings. We had climbed weary hills toward the plains where 
kindly feeling and instinct for justice promised to make life pleas- 
ant, but we have fallen back into the crude valleys where physical 
force is law. This reversal is staggering. We understand neither it 
nor its implications. Yet war is the only vision of duty or hope that 
remains to us. There is no alternative. We make every source of 
the nation’s energy converge toward one institution, the army, 
organ of final physical power in the world. Court, jury, legisla- 
ture, diplomacy, public opinion, persuasion, appeal step aside mourn- 
fully and see battle usurp their thrones. The scholarship of the 
nations has been diverted from the service of intellectualism to the 
service of the nation’s physical might. Streams of wealth which 
flowed as they would through peaceful valleys carry on their bosoms 
now only cargoes of food and ammunition. Motives around which 
life had been organized are outlawed, and one collective national 
impulse to defend the majesty of the flag replaces them. Attitudes 
toward things, persons and places which constituted the settled ad- 
justments of life have lost both support and purpose, and we grope 
in an atmosphere of bewilderment in search of a footing for life 
itself. 

Thoughtful men have lost their habitual certainties on which 
all mental peace depends. Personal ideals which were yesterday 
fountains of reverence, assurance of refinement, ambition and dis- 
cipline have lost their authority because we have been thrown into 
the world of larger purpose and deeper relationship to which they 
are unfitted. Solicitudes and affections that were honorable and 
adequate yesterday take on the color of treason today unless they 
serve well the nation and those who fight its battles. The blood of 
that American soldier, champion of each of us, who was the first 
to die overseas, is the Itasca from which a Mississippi of blood will 
yet flow before we shall again know peace. An imperative call 
sends us forward through a wilderness of hovering uncertainties 
toward a future that is less understood, less accurately anticipated 
than any other with which the mind of the world has been en- 
gaged. This is the time of all times when a docile mind is proof 
of wisdom and a humble heart is one’s only certain guide. Ob- 
stinate holding to the standards of yesterday hinders one from 
all understanding of the newer day which the mysteries of God’s 
providerice have set before us. Narrow definitions of duty that 
satisfied conscience and moral aspiration must be set aside. Larger 
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duty that comes carrying proof of its Divine origin in the out- 
stretched hand which indicates appeal as much as mandate, waits 
to be recognized and accepted. Just as the work of educa- 
tion prepares the young for their place in the world to which 
they come, the re-education which is forced upon us by war must 
prepare us for the new time upon which we now enter. Just as we 
ask children to be docile, trustful, willing, we too must be as chil- 
dren, and must accept the teaching forced upon us by facts, pro- 
cesses and relations which are now readjusting the world. Just as 
we ask children to surrender gradually the world of fancy to the 
discipline of fact, we too must be prepared to revise standards, to 
surrender preferences, to deal with facts and accept them in the 
process of our re-education. 

There are some among us who appear to believe that the 
standards and definitions they deemed adequate in the past, are still 
sufficient to guide them in this néw era. Some there are who rebel 
against the necessity of sacrifice and service now imperatively 
demanded. They little understand that we must rewrite the defi- 
nitions of sacrifice and duty if we are to avoid being moral pygmies 
in a civilization to be builded upon gigantic concepts of the world’s 
relations. There are some who sense the changes that are inevit- 
able, but endeavor to coerce the trend of facts to suit their own fancy 
instead of accepting as fundamental the salient elements in the 
present situation of the world. Nature is not tender toward in- 
dividuals. Her processes lacerate human hearts under the action 
of a law higher than human affection. Hence, although sacrifice, 
renunciation, anguish are involved in the prodigious changes now 
under way, we are called upon to recognize them, to adjust our lives 
and accept the consequences of that adjustment in hope that the 
blessing of God will make them mean much in our ennobling and in 
the service of the country. 

This is not a task for individuals alone. Our states and the 
nation itself feel the strain that this readjustment is causing 
throughout the whole range of our institutional life. Art is strug- 
gling to understand and express new symbols, to anticipate the 
philosophy which will interpret the new era, to anticipate and fore- 
shadow in color, form and line new emotions, new appreciations, 
new insight into the collective soul of the world that has been born 
out of the world’s travail. Poetry and prose, each in its own way, 
each under the limitations of form and traditional imagination, are 
attempting to interpret emotions and ideals that are new to our 
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wondering souls. Philosophy as an ultimate interpretation of life 
alone is silent because it best of all knows that the world in turmoil 
cannot be read. We must scan the heavens for a fulcrum that is 
stable. Since it lives close to eternities and is their exponent, reli- 
gion is best prepared, with concept, vocabulary and definition, to in- 
terpret principles, to anticipate at least the doctrinal, if not the emo- 
tional phases of changes through which the world is going. Per- 
haps it is worth while to endeavor to hint at certain features of 
this process as they may effect our political and social emotions in 
the future. f 
r. 

The first basic fact of which we must take account in our re- 
education is the colossal good-will latent in the nation, in a civiliza- 
tion which has been frankly builded on an appeal to selfishness. We 
have had revelations of goodness, of an impulse to service and of 
a readiness to make sacrifice, new in quality no less than in quantity, 
in the history of the world. It is a marvel that will challenge artist, 
poet, philosopher for all times. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been poured forth in impersonal sympathy with peoples and 
persons with whom we had never been in close daily relation. Per- 
sonal renunciations, personal service, the surrender of leisure to 
serve purposes remote from us in race, country and sympathy, are 
unprecedented. The enlistment of children, of men and of women; 
of the frivolous and of the serious in service shows us that a world 
emotion touched us as a nation and we responded. There has been 
such a quickness of understanding of this appeal, such unanimity in 
the spirit of the response, such joy in doing, such satisfaction with 
the intangible compensations of life, that we cannot but find here 
proof of latent goodness in human nature which may be counted on 
for all time henceforth as a political and spiritual asset of the 
nation. Cynics, pessimists, scholars, public leaders, religious teach- 
ers, must revise their understanding of humanity and its ways to 
make room in their philosophy for this new vision of goodness in 
the world. 

Paradoxically enough we discover also new quality and quan- 
tity of evil, weakness and sin. We have witnessed hatred, plunder, 
cruelty, calculated and wanton selfishness which defied understand- 
ing or description. We lack imagination to picture, words to ex- 
press, comparisons to explain the callousness that we would fain 
deny if weebut dared. The time awaits a new type of cynic who 
will record this awful truth as cynics alone can, 
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We have had reason to fear the power of evil in undermining 
our own army, but the nation arose to the danger with a promptness 
and power to which no note of moral grandeur may be denied. We 
have seen cities, schools, professions, churches, the nation itself 
and organizations of every kind aroused as by a common instinct 
to safeguard the morality of our soldiers as no other nation in the 
history of civilization had ever done. Out of this experience has 
arisen a new sense of responsibility toward morality as a national 
and social interest. Differences on which the factors in our na- 
tional life may have been prone to insist too much, have been set 
aside in obedience to a common impulse to keep American manhood 
pure, and to make sure that the personal righteousness of those who 
wear the uniform will bring the blessing of God upon our armies. 

It would be vain to attempt to measure the place of these fun- 
damentals in our new understanding of life. It would be vain to 
predict how they are to affect our institutions or the fine moral 
_ passion that makes institutions noble. In the process of our re- 
education we must take them into account, however that be done. 


Il. 

We stand in presence of a new alignment in the world. Minor 
unlikenesses receive diminished importance when they do not vanish 
in the presence of larger identities by force of which a score of 
nations are.made as one. Beneath differences of form we find unity 
of spirit, identity of impulse and ideals in which democracy is en- 
shrined. The continental isolation to which we in the United States 
have been consecrated is now but a memory. Foreign alliances, upon 
which we looked and against which we spoke with nervous fear 
, have been endorsed by our intimate and commanding position in this 
new world. The virtues and obligations of Americanism must be 
defined again. Our preferences and our principles as they affect 
international relations must be restated in the new political science 
where we shall find our guidance. At every point where interna- 
tional policies touch us or we touch them, words, emotions, policies, 
sentiment must be changed in consonance with the new position 
which the United States now takes in that larger world. We may 
not forget that a single enveloping purpose binds these allied na- 
tions together, that their resources in ability and treasure are now 
pooled, that provincial and national views must be for the moment 
suspended, if not altogether set aside. There is no longer any 
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dream of a nation at peace. There is vision now only of the world 
at peace. This dream is the crutch upon which hope bravely leans as 
it leads us through the darkness of today toward the morning of 
tomorrow. The world has moved a century away from its moor- 
ings of four years ago. It will move another century toward the 
unknown before this War is ended, although that day need not be 
far distant as the calendar measures time. We are dizzy because of 
the speed with which our institutions wing their unimpeded flight 
through changes for which philosophy and experience would have 
asked one hundred years. 

The nation has entered into a new relationship with each one 
of us. Here again is a task in our re-education. In as far as right 
and obligation fix our immunities and duties in the stable adjust- 
ment of national life, new relations with the nation at large call for 
restatement of both rights and obligations. Perhaps it were more 
accurate to say what was latent comes now to expression, what was 
potential is now real. All of the traditions of statesmanship and her- 
oism, all of the teachings of political science and of moral philoso- 
phy have declared the supremacy of national interest in the life of 
the individual except in the direct and immediate relations of the in- 
dividual with God. Heretofore the nation has not had occasion to 
make these truths real and vital to us. The present War has forced 
the nation to assert its claim in a most direct and compelling man- 
ner. We are asked to accept this judgment and obey. Today 
the nation is a condition in every plan and a partner in every am- 
bition that stirs the soul or guides one’s steps. We had always 
known this, but we had not experienced it. We'had known that 
the state is the organized sovereign will of society, but we had not 
found that theory in conflict with the preferences and ambitions 
that develop out of opportunity or with the aspirations that guide 
all life. It is at this point that our re-education is most trying. It 
is here that imagination lingers after brave decisions have been 
made. It is here that we meet the supreme challenge and find our 
manhood tested as never before. . 

We have taken it to be fundamental that we have the right to 
dispose of our lives practically as we wish. The state has, however, 
asserted a claim upon the flower of our young manhood that sets — 
that right aside. The Draft Law was nothing other than the as- 
sertion of the nation’s prior claim upon life. - Ten million young 
men have béen called to arms. We must revise our moral philoso- 
phy and moral sentiment in the face of this supreme fact. The 
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young men who have been thus called must recast their thinking, 
learn their code of rights and obligations and accept without re- 
bellion the fate toward which the footsteps of the soldier lead. 
Parents must revise their affections. Citizens must recast imagina- 
tion. Those who go to serve their country in exacting soldierly labor 
and those who remain at home in lonely resignation or in the proud 
consciousness of surrender bravely made, must be of one mind be- 
cause what is done is duty. Being duty, it is religion. Being religion, 
itisof God. Being of God, it is destiny. All of this must be seen in 
the glow of supernatural sanction.. There will be neither peace nor 
happiness until the compensating sense of duty is established as 
though it were in the order of creation from the beginning. 

Our re-education must enable us to understand the changing 
functions which our emergency has forced upon the Government 
itself. Those who are familiar with the political thought of the last 
century and a half are in position to estimate the abrupt departure 
from supposedly final principles which the Government has taken 
almost without thinking. We who twenty years ago disliked state 
intervention, lamented the increasing intervention of Government 
in the field of industrial liberty, predicted every kind of fatality to. 
follow upon this tendency. Today we are so familiar with con- 
centration of power, with the thought of Governmental control of 
industry, the fixing of retail prices, the determination of the rate 
of interest on capital that we wonder at ourselves. It is beside the 
point to say that these are emergency measures and that they are of 
but transitory application. No one who thinks, believes for a mo- 
ment that the state will ever return to the narrow sphere with which 
it had been content. Immediate experience is much stronger in 
shaping political thought than any abstract principle can be. Com- 
petition as-a supreme philosophy of industry has undoubtedly re- 
ceived a deadly blow. Furthermore, a nation faces the greater 
problems of war after the War is over. There will be motive in 
abundance long after peace is declared for maintaining the ex- 
panded functions that the state has lately assumed. Text-books in 
political science have been antiquated in the last four years, perhaps 
most of all in the last year. Our re-education must lead us to 
the understanding of this wider concept of state functions. It must 
interpret all of the implications of these changes and prepare us for 
parties and party thinking which will be entirely unlike the parties 
and party thought with which we have been familiar in the past. 
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ITI. 

We have had heretofore easy going impressions concerning . 

the right of private property. We had believed in an individualistic 
philosophy. We had organized life frankly on the basis of selfish- 
ness. The nation’s interference in our industrial and social plans 
was at a minimum. Opportunity abounded. The spirit of enter- 
prise was alert. Opportunity called out every type of ability. For- 
tunes and competencies had been accumulated, and the accumulation 
had been but little interfered with by the states. We had defined 
our property rights in the terms of opportunity rather than in the 
terms of nature. We drifted into set notions of property, its func- 
tions and sanctions that had little foundation beneath the crust of 
custom and of law. The process of our re-education compels us to 
surrender that older view of property and to accept a new one quite 
unlike it. The nation asserts its prior claim to what we had accumu- 
lated by laying on unprecedented taxes. It asserts its prior claim to 
current income by collecting heavy taxes. It asserts its claim over 
accumulation and income for decades of years in the future in order 
to carry the War to a successful issue. We are asked to revise our 
philosophy of property, the sentiments and motives associated with 
accumulation and to learn and accept the new philosophy which 
places us in a secondary position and gives the national Government 
a practical supremacy over what we own and what we earn. It 
it, of course, true that all of these are emergency measures. But 
it is supremely important that we take a right-attitude and under- 
stand the implications involved. Our vision must control our, wills, 
embrace the future growth inherent in the notion of commonwealth. 
Complaint, rebellion, evasion to which reluctant citizens might 
make resort will be largely the outcome of feelings, preferences and 
standards which are permitted unwisely to survive from former 
days. Of course, there are precautions which the Government must 
take, laws of business and of motive which it must respect, dangers 
of mistake, deception and fraud against which it must protect it- 
self. But these limitations are inherent in all state action at all 
times. The essential point is that we are called upon now in the 
course of our re-education to surrender one attitude and adopt an- 
other which is in keeping with the national emergency that we face. 
Perhaps this experience will enable us to distinguish more clearly 
between our attitudes and our rights in respect of property. We 
feel keenly about the former and think awkwardly about the latter. 
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The best assurance of wisdom and care on the part of the state will 
be found in the wholesome acceptance by the nation of the changed 
philosophy of property, and the enlightenment of a public opinion 
which will protect the state against the excesses of which there is 
always danger. — 

No property system is final, but every property system must 
claim to be final. There is no stability without the sense of finality 
for the time being. There could be no stable system of property or 
settled imagination and organized sentiment in regard to it unless 
individuals who are its beneficiaries assume that its forms are 
final. As a result of this experience and practical necessity we are 
disposed to attach the fundamental and compelling sanctions of na- 
ture to what is transitory as well as to what is essential. At this 
moment the process of governmental intervention in the property 
system introduces new forms. We judge these forms in the light 
of accustomed attitudes which we confound with rights. The pro- 
cess of our re-education must enable us to discriminate between es- 
sentials and accidentals, and hold our emotional protests safely 
within the lines of common sense and patriotism. 

IV. 

We are called upon to revise our motives of conduct and to 
project into our patriotism certain virtues and habits which were 
heretofore seemingly reserved to the privacy of religion. It was 
remarked on an earlier page that the habit of interpreting each in- 
cident in the present War, not in its dramatic setting, but in its di- 
rect bearing upon the peace of the world, has made our thinking 
cumbersome and sad. In an analogous way we have heretofore in- 
dulged a gentle spiritual waywardness which permitted us to judge 
our conduct in its bearing on eternity and on our own personal 
character. We are called upon now to judge our motives, virtues 
and practices in their bearing on the nation’s welfare. We have 
interfered with the freedom of childhood and asked our boys to be- 
come agents of the United States Treasury in selling bonds. We 
ask our little girls to surrender much of the time that would be given 
to their dolls in order to do work for army and navy. We ask mil- 
lions of women to consecrate their leisure by making garments for 
those who defend the flag. We have sent representatives of the 
nation’s majesty and power to mingle their message of patriotism 
with the easeful mirth of comedy under the influence of which we 
try to keep our attitude toward life wholesome and right. Into 
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homes, into schools, into churches, into theatre, into factory the 
spirit of the nation enters asking men and women and children to 
be mindful of the nation and its welfare in thought, in word and in 
action, day and night. The family may not sit at table without 
consciousness that the spirit of the nation hovers over it, asking 
temperance, renunciation, thrift, in order that the nation may be 
valiant in its battle for righteousness. The most commonplace 
terms shine now in the glow of patriotic devotion. The gospel of 
the clean plate, a homely and repellant phrase, has taken on a dig- 
nity and power of appeal that symbolizes well the transformation 
through which all life is passing. Out of all this we gradually draw 
the lesson that they are no longer trifles in life; that everything is 
important in fact and in symbol; that words and actions take on 
an enriching significance of which we had not thought them capable. 
And yet the Christian had been well prepared for all of this. The 
mottoes with which Catholic life is enriched; the supernatural sig- 
nificance of thought, word and act in their bearing on eternity; the 
conviction that renunciation, self-discipline, abstinence are measur- 
able factors in working out our destiny gave us a preparation for 
this new experience which serves us well. If we wlio have had the 


privilege of this spiritual experience will but obey the constant 
teaching of the Church that patriotism is of God, we should stand 
forth in these troubled days first among the patriots because of the 
spiritual training for patriotism that our Faith has given us. This 
portion of our re-education should not be difficult. 


V. 

’ The re-education now held in mind consists in the recognition 
of new facts and new relations; in the surrender of certain concepts 
of personal rights and the acceptance of new definitions that imply 
graver responsibility and far-reaching renunciation; in the sympa- 
thetic subjection of our narrow personal outlook on life to a na- 
tional outlook that must rest upon faith more perhaps than upon 
demonstration ; in the fostering of certain habits heretofore looked 
upon as purely spiritual, but now to be practised as acts of specific 
patriotism as well as of spiritual import. These grave duties will 
not be performed well and these fundamental changes will not bring 
us peace unless we bring cordial good-will, abiding faith and spir- 
itual conviction to the task. Those who complain, who are reluc- 
tant, who minimize will find themselves out of touch with the final 
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harmonies of the days to come. They who permit memory to linger 
among the exemptions that had made life pleasant will feel strangely 
out of place in the new time which is being ushered in under the 
spirit of ennobling sacrifice and impersonal devotion to great ideals. 
Perhaps the most severe experience through which we shall go is 
that of postponed compensation for surrender. The American habit 
of mind seeks immediate results, direct compensation, visible en- 
joyment. We are now asked to give life, treasure and effort; to 
practise self-denial, to serve, to suspend ambitions and break the 
bonds that affection had held sacred. But we are told that per- 
haps not in our day shall we see the compensation. We are asked 
to suffer and serve that Democracy may be safe in-the future; that 
another generation may be happy; that other races and nations may 
be protected in their dire distress. This is the supreme challenge 
in our re-education. Here again our Christian experience serves us 
well. The deepest instinct of Christian faith leads us to suffer and 
to serve and to wait for eternity for compensation and peace. The 
spiritual habit of mind is the best preparation that the world has 
known for this supreme task of our re-education. Mention might 
be made of one American, eminent and noble, who said with rever- 
ence and joy that he gladly surrendered his only son, the single link 
that had reconciled him to life, if by even his death peace and kind- 
liness and righteousness might be made secure in the world, and the 
pagan ideal of brute strength be forever outlawed among men. 

We are asked, finally, to meet these staggering national and 
personal emergencies, and organize life about them, without the 
help of understanding what they presently mean. Thus we face the 
trial of postponed interpretation. Some day, the meaning of this 
anguish and turmoil will be understood, but not today. We who 
pay the price must see country back of duty and God back of coun- 
try. We must find contentment and strength in obedience, renun- 
ciation and Faith. Our entire experience in supernatural life ac- 
customs us to postponed compensations and postponed interpreta- 
tions in spiritual life. This ought to prove to be in these troubled 
days, a happy preparation for that patriotism which the nation de- 
mands. This is our opportunity to show to the world the harmony 
between love of country and love of God which our traditions de- 
clare and our hearts accept. Our re-education will set forth that 
truth with new force, now that a weary and mystified world turns 
its dulled eyes to God for direction in the pathway to peace. 








\ 
FRENCH PRIESTS IN LITERATURE. 


BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


ogi HEY are not rare in France, those priests who to 

mi their competence in technical and professional mat- 

ters add precious and unusual literary gifts so that 

over the most arid and unpromising themes they 

j can throw a robe of grace, of fantasy, of idealism 

and of charm which absolutely rivets attention. In their quiet vil- 

lage presbyteries, in their humble chairs in some provincial college, 

or in their convent chaplaincies they devote themselves to the ac- 

quisition of that wisdom which does not age with time; and their 

humdrum surroundings become (so to speak) the groves of Aca- 

deme or the colonnades of the Porch, from which light and learn- 

ing and culture radiate over their co-religionists. It seems to me it 

is the interest and even the duty of the Catholic public at large to 

know-something about them. For have we not reason to be proud 

of those whose splendid achievements, carried out at the price of 

countless vigils and self-denials, need no meretricious advertise- 
ment? 

Abbé Klein, professor at the /nstitut Catholique of Paris, has 
been before the reading public for the past twenty years. He has 
tried his hand at biography, literary criticism, essays, travels, spir- 
ituality; and in all these different genres he has said something 
worth saying and said it well. The lives of two great bishops have 
been told by him—Bishop Dupont des Loges and Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie. The former work reached four editions and was crowned 
by the French Academy. The abbé’s judgments and impressions 
of the New World are contained in two volumes: The Land of the 
Intensive Life; The Discovery of the Old World by a Chicago 
Student. The former volume has obtained no less than eight edi- 
tions and the laurels of the Academy as well. In the matter of spir- 
ituality he has published a volume of Nuptial Discourses, which has 
attained nine editions. Seventeen sermons are contained in the 
book; and each is as fresh, as novel and as interesting as though it 
stood alone. In each the austere teachings of our Faith are ex- 
pressed with consummate literary art and in the manner suitable 
for the newly-wed. For instance, take this paragraph from the 
discourse’entitled E Celo Mater: 
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“Tf such is the grand and lasting mission of the family, if the 
links which bind all its members from generation to generation pre- 
sent this immortal and sacred character, do not be surprised, dear 
friends, that religion intervenes....at each decisive phase of such 
a glorious destiny. Do not wonder that she blesses the cradles and 
the graves; that on the threshold of youth she has placed confirma- 
tion and Holy Communion; that all along the route she has placed, 
if I may so speak, in relays, her Sundays, her festivals, her confes- 
sions, and Holy Communions to recreate, strengthen, heal the wear- 
ied or wounded travelers. But especially admire her and thank her 
when she comes, like the grave and tender and smiling mother she is, 
to bless the nuptial chamber of the young spouses. She knows what 
heartfelt joys await you and she’wants to sanctify them; she knows 
also what important duties are laid upon you, what trials life may 
bring you as it has brought others, and she wants to safeguard by 
the grace of a sacrament instituted for that very purpose, the fidel- 
ity of your love, the perseverance of your courage, and the sin- 
cerity of your happiness.’’! 

It is a far cry from the joy of wedding bells and from all 
the conventional decorum of a safe and easy and well-ordered ex- 
istence to the nightmare horrors of the present War. What tongue 
can console those mothers and sisters and wives whose dear ones 
have been ravished from them? And these horribly maimed sol- 
diers with members and faculties lopped off, these mere butt-ends 
of humanity still thinking and still remembering, who can nerve 
them to support their darkness, their pain, their terrible deforma- 
tion? Yes, this War has put out the very lights in heaven for 
countless lives. Abbé Klein, as chaplain to the American ambu- 
lance in Paris, was brought into close contact with all these physi- 
cal and mental and moral sufferings. He employed his rare leisure 
moments in writing such episades and considerations as might act 
as a soothing balm on all these cruelly stricken beings. One may say 
without any exaggeration that he has produced one of the few really 
good books begotten by the War. Hopeful Sorrows deserves and 
has obtained a tremendous success. From the eighth chapter, enti- 
tled “ Those Who Suffer for Just Causes,” I extract the following: 

“In this chaos of miseries, in this avalanche of trials let loose 
by sin, the sin of covetousness, of envy, and particularly of pride; 
amidst so many tortures that the Christian world might have es- 
caped if it had not rejected the laws of the Gospel, I find consola- 


* Discours de Mariage, pp. 165, 166. 
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tion in that Gospel only, and especially in the beatitude promised 
by Christ to those who suffer for a just cause. But in such a con- 
flict of contending ambitions and savageries how many are they, 
the servants of justice? Where are those who have the right to look 
for the kingdom of God as an alleviation to their woes? There 
need be no doubt about it; such persons are everywhere, they form 
the greater number, in fact the immense majority. I see them first 
in these victims dear to God, sacred to His justice and pity—those 
throngs of old men, women and children who weep and suffer and 
die without having any share in this awful war, except being 
crushed by it. I see them then in those soldiers of the Allies, who 
amidst privations struggle, pour out their blood, offer their lives 
to resist evil, to uphold liberty, to save their country and the human 
race. But—let our minds be broad enough and our souls generous 
enough to hear those truths—I see them also the victims of duty 
among our very enemies—in those soldiers and their families, who 
deceived by inextricable machinations believe themselves suffer- 
ing for a righteous cause and sacrifice themselves to it with a cour- 
age equal to our own. Shame and malediction according to the 
measure of their knowledge—known to God alone—on the authors 
of the War. Mercy and reward in eternity for all its victims— - 
yes, for all its victims. To all of them has been spoken the word 
of Christ, ‘Come to Me all ye who labor and are burdened and I 
will refresh you!’ ” 

The episodes chronicled in the first part of Abbé Klein’s 
book contain some extraordinarily pathethic sketches, for instance, 
My Blind Priest; The Death of My Friend; The Widow Who 
Lost’ Her Only Son. These pages remind one strongly of Ian 
MacClaren; but Abbé Klein with a literary skill just as deft, has 
a deeper spiritual insight and a firmer grasp of the realities of the 
other world than the pastor of Drumtochty could claim. 

Quite another style and method are those of the priest, who 
hides his identity under the pen-name of Pierre L’Ermite. He is 
preéminently a preacher, and at once his pulpit and his sermon is 
the short story. He states his aims and his ambitions unmistak- 
ably in his preface to Le Soc: “I am a priest, and, because I am 
a priest I sow in every wind and always and everywhere. I sow 
in the pulpit, and I sow in my little stories. That humble tale may 
perhaps evoke a smile of pity among the scornful, who know 
nothing of the toiling millions; but I fancy it is read oftentimes 
with joy by the evening fireside in numerous homesteads of my 
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France.” But do not imagine the Hermit’s stories are of the goody- 
goody type; they are anything but that. Rather are they living, pal- 
pitating sketches taken straight from life. They are full of verve, 
reality, wit and a very considerable spice of sarcasm and mischief. 
They remind me of the one sinuous black line by which an artist can 
convey an infinity of expression. His stories are extremely short, 
true thumb-nail sketches. They rarely exceed a thousand words; 
frequently they are contained in five or six hundred. They always 
unfold in the telling a moral lesson; they always give the mise-en- 
scéne of some folly or weakness that ruins careers and lives and 
souls; and they are always brimming over with that fizz and effer- 
vescence peculiar to the born Parisian. 

An excellent specimen of the Hermit’s canvas is the little tale 
called Indeed I Will Not Recommend Philippard for a Decoration!? 
M. Philippard after prodigious efforts has been named for the Le- 
gion of Honor. His good wife and himself give a gala dinner to the 
prefect to whom they are indebted. They are not society people at 
all and everyone is embarrassed and ill at ease. But after the wines 
have gone around His Excellency thaws out, and eulogizes his ‘host 
so enthusiastically that the latter weeps without restraint. After 
dinner the gentlemen retire to their host’s study to smoke. The pre- 
fect notices, hung in the place of honor, the picture of a priest, the 
old uncle of Philippard, who had reared him. The prefect at once 
hints the advisability of removing the picture; then practically or- 
ders its removal, and Philippard humiliated, shamefaced but ter- 
rified complies before all the politely sneering guests. At midnight 
the gathering breaks up. The prefect on the way home tells the 
story to his secretary adding: “I have changed my mind; there’s 
no decoration for Philippard.” “ Why so, Excellency?” “Oh, 
don’t you see why? ‘The fellow simply makes me sick!” A few 
pages further on the story By Morphine to Eternity, scores the 
foolish parents who refuse to get a priest for their dying son on the 
plea that it might upset him; but they gladly allow him to be 
drugged and drugged until he loses all consciousness, and fares 
forth into eternity all unknown to himself. Bed No. 17 shows 
the utter callousness of lay irreligious nurses whom the government 
has caused to take the place of the Sisters. At Old Patrouillard’s is 
a political sketch showing how the candidates profit by the stupidity 
and prejudices of an ignorant electorate.® 

In these brief and brilliant pencillings—veritable snapshots 


3 Lisez-moi cal; pp. 50, 52; pp. 83, 85. (Bonne Presse.) 
VOL. CVI.—30 
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from the street and the marketplace—slang terms constantly crop 
up. Consequently they would be extremely difficult to translate 
adequately into another language; and unless a foreigner has lived - 
some time in Paris their point and sting will often be lost on him. 
But they must be invaluable in their proper sphere and medium; and 
thousands whom a formal sermon would never reach, will be in- 
structed and exhorted by these stories. 

Twenty years ago I was initiated into the writings of Abbé 
Vacandard, by hearing his life of St. Bernard read in the refectory 
of St. Sulpice. In those distant, vanished days—gemens et erubes- 
cens dico—a most ravenous youthful hunger used to obsess me; but 
not even this primitive animal passion, nor the clattering of hun- 
dreds of plates and knives could divert my attention from the thrill- 
ing story ;and I used to drink in the splendid vivid paragraphs, which 
described the deeds of the Thaumaturgus, as greedily as ever con- 
firmed epicure sipped old and exquisite wine. No wonder that this 
work reached four editions, was crowned by the Academy and hon- 
ored by a commendatory brief from Leo XIII. Recently I have been 
reading Father Vacandard’s Studies in Criticism and Religious His- 
tory, three volumes, each of which has had several editions. But in 
them the literary flavor seems to me much fainter; literature is, so 
to speak, pushed aside to make way for erudition. Still these stud- 
ies are extremely interesting, actual and up to date. For instance, 
the condemnation of Galileo—always fascinating, always tantaliz- 
ing—is treated in a masterly essay of a hundred pages.* Another 
fine essay, which present circumstances have brought into promi- 
nence, is the attitude of the first Christians to military service.® 

Abbé Henri Brémond’s specialty is religious psychology. His 
magnum opus now in the course of preparation and publication is 
entitled The Literary History of Religious Sentiment in France 
from the Wars of Religion to the Present Time. But this great 
work is only the fine flower of half a lifetime of study and analy- 
sis. He seems to have a particular talent and skill for dissecting 
and describing the mental states of converts. Thus his first volume 
of Religious Unrest merited to be crowned by the French Academy. 
Two further volumes are largely occupied with the lives of English 
converts and High Churchmen. Father Brémond’s life >f Newman, 
his translations of the Cardinal’s sermons, Apologia, and some of his 
essays have also been crowned by the French Academy. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to the Correspondant on literary and psychologi- 

*Vol. i., pp. 206, 393. * Vol. ii., pp. 129, 168. 
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cal themes; and all his papers are full of novel and striking views 
on whatever subjects they treat. 

Abbé Ernest Dimnet works along similar lines with a more de- 
cided leaning to the purely literary. What strikes me most in him 
is his keen, critical faculty; his almost uncanny power of penetrat- 
ing a writing, a mood or a soul and expressing its underlying es- 
sence and tendency in a few pregnant sentences, clear-cut as a 
cameo. As an example of his style and methods I would point out 
his very suggestive essay, The Monks of Shakespeare.© Another 
more striking example still is his short volume on the Brontés, The 
Bronté Sisters. I am acquainted with two English works on that 
theme: Mrs. Gaskell’s Life and Clement Shorter’s weighty tomes. 
Father Dimnet’s book will probably make one-fourth of the first 
and no more than one-tenth of the second. But if his canvas is 
small, his portrait is absolutely cléar and independent; he endeavors 
especially to bring out the peculiar character and temperament of 
the sisters. The verdict of such an admirable critic, alien in race, 
creed and ideals to his subjects, cannot fail to have a piquancy and 
freshness all its own. Of late he has begun to write in English, and 
his name may be seen from time to time in the London reviews. 

Abbé Mourret’s department is Church history. He occupies 
the Chair of History at St. Sulpice; his lectures have been in course 
of publication since 1910, and now extend to eight volumes. These 
volumes have been welcomed with a chorus of praise by all the 
Catholic reviews of France. Quite recently he has published a 
splendid series of articles detailing the story of the Church in 
France from 1830 to 1850. The portion dealing with De Lamen- 
nais, describing his misfortunes, the provocation he received from 
over-heated opponents, the physical disabilities under which he 
labored, the untoward events which estranged him from his saintly 
brother are of fascinating interest. Abbé Mourret has had access 
to some unpublished documents preserved in the archives of St. 
Sulpice, and he has told his story supremely well.’ 

Pathological mental states and particularly scruples are not 
subjects that one would fancy could lend themselves to beauty of 
exposition. Still Father A. Eymieu’s books on these themes are as 
interesting as any sensational novel ; and the proof is that they have 
reached the prodigious number of twenty-five editions. His style 
is the swinging oratorical one, that stirs the heart like a trumpet. 


* Figures de Moines, pp. 157, 
*La Question > liberalisme Catholique pa XIX. Siécle. 
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The following paragraph taken from his most recent book. Provi- 
dence and the War, on the Church and its enemies shows him at 
his best : 

“Many times have the enemies celebrated their victory over 
Christ, or written epitaphs for Him and for His Church. The first 
fashioned by Pontius Pilate was of heroic mold and nailed to a 
Cross. The Jews placed the seals of the Sanhedrim on the tomb. 
But the Murdered One issued from His grave and made His pro- 
gress through the ages. Diocletian thought he had overcome Him, 
and he caused medals to be struck to commemorate the unforget- 
able event: Nomine christianorum.deleto. Voltaire, who met Him 
some fifteen centures later, thought He might possibly linger on 
perhaps twenty years more. Eighty years later Michelet judged 
He had but a few days to live. Frére-Orban some years after 
boasted that he had brought His Corpse to the very edge of the 
grave, and the slightest effort, (so he said), would be enough to 
fling Him into-it. And since then a hundred times over His enemies 
in Germany, in France and everywhere else have announced His 
death and prepared for His funeral with mad shouts of triumph; 
but on the morrow they had to renew their fury and their plots to 
kill afresh this Murdered One so inexplicably living.” So he con- 
tinues page after page with a readiness, a resource and a vigor that 
never seem to tire. 

The conclusion that seems suggested by the foregoing is, that 
the Catholic clergy more than any other body of professional men 
prize learning, and cultivate it with untiring assiduity. Not one of 
the writers cited has the pursuit of letters for his exclusive occupa- 
tion. Some of them are busy pastors, others professors, others 
preachers and lecturers. In every case their literary achievements 
have been accomplished as an aside to other more pressing and 
more imperative duties. Rare are the lawyers, who while not for- 
saking professional duties, have made a name for themselves in 
literature. At the present moment I can recall only that glorious 
gossip, Mr. Birrell. And even he has invariably kept to the broad 
and beaten tracks, and “birrelled” pleasantly about people and 
things that every person of culture knows something of. Rarer 
still are the doctors; and as to the literary engineers, electricians, 
architects, mining experts, I doubt if any such exist. Does it not 
seem, then, that today as in the past the clergy strive after learnine. 
and are prepared to impose many sacrifices of personal ease and 
comfort on themselves for its attainment? : 





THE DISTRIBUTIVE STATE. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Il, 

S71 OW in the attempt to transform some scheme of pos- 
wl session attaching to the means of production, men 
think too commonly of the problem as:a static one. It 
has, of course, a static aspect; that is, you can con- 
=! ceive it, as you can conceive any other economic 
ovohden: sunnehed, as it were, for inspection at one moment in 
its process. It is such a view which: makes men especially con- 
sider the transformation of possession by confiscation or by pur- 
chase. But as a matter of fact the problem, like all economic prob- 
lems, is, in its truest and widest aspect, not static but dynamic. 
Wealth is not a thing permanently existing or distributed perma- 
nently in a certain proportion between possessors and non-pos- 
sessors—at least there is only one form of wealth of which this is 
even partially true, and that is land. Wealth, in the sense of con- 
sumable and enjoyable things, is in a perpetual state of flux, coming 
into existence, being consumed and dispersed. Wealth is, of its 

nature, a succession of ephemeral economic values. 

Now the great point to seize in any political experiment one 
may attempt with a particular economic situation is that, accord- 
ing to the laws and arrangements of a particular society, this cease- 
less river of production and consumption will assume one particular 
form. Change the laws and arrangements of a society and that 
form changes. Mold them to a reasoned object of any economic 
kind, and that object, if your reasons are clear and deliberate, will 
be attained. To put it in a metaphor: we can canalize the course 
of the streams of production and consumption so that a lesser and 
a lesser number shall become the possessors of capital in the state. 
But we may also canalize the course so that a larger and larger 
number may become possessors. 

The problem is most emphatically not one of material condi- 
tions as the materialist generation just past. imagined it to be. It 
is not a problem concerned with the type of instruments used in 
production, the means of communication, the diffusion of commer- 
cial knowledge, the interdependence of markets, or any other such 
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material factor. It is essentially a problem concerning the moral 
conditions of a society, its philosophy, its social arrangements and 
its laws. It is true that new material conditions falling upon a par- 
ticular legal system, constructed long ago for other and older ma- 
terial conditions, may cause disturbances in the economic arrange- 
ment desired by citizens of the state. Of this we have an excellent 
example today in the so-called “ property ” of men like Mr. Car- 
negie, or the late Beit. The laws of property and its defence were 
framed for maintaining that institution under such conditions 
as would have made it impossible for either of these men to 
have disturbed us with their really ridiculous accumulations. But 
if the economic object of a society be carefully kept in view, if its 
philosophy be clear and if its general will has access to legislative 
power, no material condition whatsoever can compel a distribution 
of wealth which that society believes to be unjust. 

Let us suppose then (it is unfortunately a risky hypothesis) 
that there remains in the diseased industrial society of our time 
a surviving residue of healthy desire for possession, a determina- 
tion to demand, and if possible to effect, a better distribution in 
the ownership of the means of production. By what regulations 
and by what new institutions could the process of production and 
consumption be affected so as to canalize its stream into the de- 
sired form? 

In order to answer that prime question we must first note 
that the problem hinges upon the power of accumulation, and upon 
the habit of using that power. We shall not solve the problem until 
we have recognized under what stimulus men do, as a matter of 
fact, accumulate in our society today; under what conditions they 
_lose the habit and under what conditions they feel it not worth 
while to acquire it. 

There are three main motives under which men accumulate 
today : 

(1) To enter a sort of lottery, the entrance fee to which is 
small and the prizes of which under the conditions of rapid in- 
dustrial change are large. 

(2) To become richer by the normal process of accumulating 
capital out of income, which accumulated capital applied to the 
forces of nature shall produce an increment of wealth of which 
that new capital can take its toll. 

(3)To replace capital consumed in the process of produc- 
tion. 
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To these three main motives of accumulation in modern 
America or modern England might be added the capital (such as 
current accounts at banks) which is not accumulated for the pur- 
poses of production, but which is none the less used for those 
purposes; but this sum is small compared with the great mass of 
capital produced every year in these countries.: Now it is remark- 
able that with the exception of the first (which applies only to a 
few men, and the capital accumulated by whom almost yearly falls 
into one of the other two categories) these motives are felt today 
only by the wealthier portion of the community. The vast pro- 
letarian bulk whose presence in society is our ruin, has not felt 
and cannot feel such motives, while laws and institutions stand as 
they do. 

As to the first motive: a man needs but very little capital to 
enter the lottery. In the majority of cases perhaps he needs none, 
but he borrows that of someone else. Many of the conditions upon 
which prizes can be won-in the lottery are so offensive to common 
morals that the great bulk of men do not enter for it at all. But 
the small number who do enter is still enormously larger than the 
number of those who draw a prize. Under the continually chang- 
ing processes of modern production many start some small affair, 
not with the desire to conduct it honorably, and at a slow and nor- 
mally expanding rate—as a man in old days would start a small 
shop or invest in a small farm, but in the hope that at the end 
of a short effort the door will open upon unexpected possibilities. 
That a boom will permit them to dupe great numbers of investors 
and that, even if a genuine production of wealth is the result of 
their effort, they may trick into their own hands the accumulations 
of others, who had come in hoping to participate in the benefits. 

I speak here strictly of personal accumulation. The fate 
Barnato may, or may not, have started with a few pounds. The 
argument does not concern the millions he ultimately acquired, for 
he did not acquire these in this fashion. This first category only 
deals with the few pounds upon which he began his exceedingly 
unpleasant career. The total amount of such accumulations is 
very small. As an example of the motives which play upon the 
modern world in the accumulation of its capital, this first motive 
is instructive. Compared with the whole mass of capital, the 
original accumulation of swindlers like old Hirsch, or lucky adven- 
’ turers like the late Beit, are negligible. The practical part of the 
problem turns upon the second and third categories. 
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The second motive, that which moves the propertied middle 
classes to accumulate, is the normal one under which capital has 
always been accumulated since the beginning of economic effort in 
this world. They accumulate in order to enrich themselves and 
their connections. They accumulate for a fairly calculable increase 
as their reward. But what is abnormal is the delegation of this 
economic function to so small a class. In the.mass of the artisan 
world no one accumulates. In the professional world active and 
important accumulation is hardly found in the incomes under five 
thousand dollars a year. There is indeed one form of it, the form 
of insurance when that insurance is used by-the beneficiaries as 
capital and not as income; but in proportion to the whole amount 
accumulated this is small and one may say, with general truth, 
(testamentary statistics bear one out) that the great bulk of so- 
called “new” capital is created by the well-to-do in what are 
called the “upper middle classes ””—a tiny fraction of the state. 
There remains that motive for accumulation which people do 
‘not think of as new capital, but only as the maintenance of “ exist- 
ing capital.” 

This is by far the most important category of all. It is not, of 
course, in economic fact, the maintenance of “ existing capital.” It 
is the perpetual creation of new capital; the building of new instru- 
ments to take the place of those worn out, the getting together of 
new stocks of clothing and house material-and food to support 
during the coming period of production those consumed by labor 
in the past. This function is mainly undertaken in our present so- 
ciety by the great industrial companies. They do not declare a 
dividend until what is called “ depreciation” has been met. They 
count as part of their costs, the up-keep of the plant and of course 
the fund which provides the wages of laborers. 

Now whether this form of capital (which is the most impor- 
tant of all) is a function of the well-to-do or of the mass of citizens, 
simply depends upon who owns the shares in those great concerns. 
They might perfectly well be owned by the great mass of the people. 
There is no reason why the thousand million pounds represented by 
railway stock in England alone, for instance, should be in a few 
hands rather than in many, save that the arrangements of society 
make it easy for the larger man to acquire the property of the 
smaller man. 

What we have to do in canalizing the stream of wealth pro- 
duction, if we desire to multiply the number of possessors not of 
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income but of capital, is to make it more difficult for accumula- 
tion to take place on a large scale and easier for it to take place on 
a small scale. And this we may do in three ways. (1) By the legal 
guarantee of small accumulation; (2) by cheapening the process 
of attack upon large accumulation and enhancing the difficulty of 
attack upon small ones; (3) by compelling or inducing popular 
forms of share-price, of allotment and of transfer. 

We are living at the end of a period and in a society which 
has for three hundred years consistently favored the growth of 
large at the expense of small property. If we are to reverse this 
process, it is evident that we shall only be able to do so by an aban- 
donment of many principles that seem to us, from long habit, fun- 
damental, and that our success would depend very much more upon 
the establishment of a current of opinion than upon mere formal 
law. 

I have just stated the three necessary points. Let us take these 
three points in the reverse order, which is also the order of their 
importance, and consider the first last. 

The Joint Stock Company, the Municipal and National Loan, 
in fact, almost any appeal made to capital in a public form today, 
is made upon a model devised by the rich and mainly usable by the 
rich alone. If no public company could legally be formed that did 
not offer shares at a small price, a first step in the right direction 
would have been taken. If next, whether by a system of-stamp 
duty, or whether by direct legislation, allotment in a public appeal 
should go preferentially to the smaller applicants, so thot these 
were served before the larger applicants were considered, that 
would be another step. If the transfer of shares were taxed not 
in proportion to the amount sold at one time, but in proportion to 
the amount passing from one hand to another at one time, or if the 
tax rose very rapidly against large accumulation and fell as rap- 
idly in favor of dispersion, that would be a third step—and the most 
effective of the three. 

Now to all such democratic legislation when it is proposed, the 
general answer is a technical one: that it is impracticable and 
shows ignorance of the actual conditions of flotation, allotment, 
and transfer. Like most obscurantist answers of the sort, this an- 
swer is quackery. It is merely a vicious circle (when it is genuine) 
which presupposes the presence of undemocratic conditions in any 
department of life, and then tells you triumphantly that the whole 
department cannot be democratic. Any department of national 
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life, economic or political, can be made democratic by positive 
enactment if a democratic feeling is present in the people to work 
the institutions created. 

You may make it an illegal act to allot shares in a public loan 
or in a public appeal for capital, save in a fashion which gives pref- 
erence to the smaller applicant. You can perfectly well so arrange 
your taxation that the existing middleman and all future devisers of 
flotation will find it pays them to make the holders of their stock 
many rather than a few. Finally you can with equal certainty, by 
positive enactment and especially by a new system of taxation, tax 
large transfers of shares from one large holder to another in so in- 
creasingly heavy fashion, as to give the strongest preference to the 
division of large blocks, and by further heavy taxation upon the 
gathering into hand of many small blocks you can dam the re- 
verse current. 

There is one department and one only where a true, practical 
inconvenience will arise, and that will be in the case of the pur- 
chase of one company by another, or of many shares in one com- 
pany by another. Thus a company democratically organized with 
a large number of small shareholders might have an opportunity 
for buying all or many of the shares in some company owned so 
far by a few rich men. It will obviously be to the advantage of a 
democratic programme to allow that transfer to take place unham- 
pered.- There are two ways in which this might be effected. Pur- 
chases of this sort might be submitted to commissions appointed, 
who should satisfy themselves of the nature of the selling and of 
the purchase company or—much simpler—groups of the smaller 
shareholders might be formed to buy up the large blocks of the 
selling company in small, divided lots, ‘and thus obtain the advan- 
tages of the preferential laws. 

As things are, of course, the exact opposite of all this takes 
place. It does not “ pay ” to angle for the subscription of any class 
below the fairly well-to-do. Big deals by large holders are enor- 
mously the more favored by the state of our laws. The denomina- 
tion of shares, the taxation of transfers, the middleman customs that 
have consequently arisen, the more ordinary rules of allotment—all 
these run directly counter to the dispersion of wealth and di- 
rectly in favor of its accumulation in the hands of a few. There 
is, of course, another argument against such legislation. It is the 
argumefit-that you cannot prevent such laws being broken: that the 
big man will put up small men of straw, purchases will be fraudu- 
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lently made against the spirit of the legislation in question, and so 
forth. 

The answer to this type of argument is very simple. The laws 
must punish with a special severity frauds of this kind on the part 
of the rich, which are neither more nor less than a conspiracy 
against the poorer men of the community. 

Any law is breakable, the sanctions of which are weak. All 
laws are observed, the sanctions of which are strong. And when a 
“ practical” man tells you that such laws would “ in practice ” fail, 
all he means is that the lawyers would be afraid to punish the 
rich. Of course if a state has arrived at that pitch of degradation— 
in which a rich man cannot be punished—it is useless to discuss any 
reform whatsoever in that state. It has become a plutocracy and 
must go to the devil by the shortest road a state can take: the road 
of military conquest. For plutocracies have been, throughout his- 
tory, the natural prey of their military rivals. So much for the 
first of the three points: laws affecting industrial shares. Aided by 
their parallel in the case of land they would form the first of the 
three supports for a new society in which property should be well 
divided. 

There remains one further thing to be said in this connection. 
Such laws, whether they regard land or industrial shares, would 
do well to provide for and encourage a considerable proportion of 
common ownership. Companies which owned a proportion of 
stock in a general and undivided form would possess a nucleus of 
interest, a sort of individual vitality, and a cementing power within 
their corporation such as no other institutions can afford. Such, 
in the case of land, was the function of the forest and the heath, 
the waste of the manor, the common pasture land, the common mill, 
the mountain, and so forth, which had existed from immemorial 
time among the English, for instance, until they were stolen in the 
process of the last two centuries and which are still vested in pop- 
ular hands among the happier communities of the European con- 
tinent to the present day. 

Now if a redistribution of property is to be effected we have 
seen that three avenues will lead to it. First, a drastic reformation 
of company law, on some points of which I have already touched; 
secondly and thirdly, by the cheapening of the process of attack 
upon. large accumulations (coupled with an enhancement of the dif- 
ficulty of an attack upon small ones) and the erection of legal 
guarantees for such small accumulations. 
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The attack upon large accumulation—the economic attack, that 
is—does not now exist. It has no basis from which to start. The 
only enemy of a large accumulation in one hand, as things are 
today, is a yet larger accumulation in some other hand; and the 
very first thing to be done if we are to initiate an economic, that is 
a spontaneous, attack upon large accumulations, is to give a basis 
to small accumulations from which such an attack can proceed. 
Once that basis existed, we can understand how the attack can be 
fostered and developed by watching in what fashion it conducts it- 
self in those societies where it is already successful. 

There are not a few societies in Europe today where the small 
‘ man buys out the great, and the instrument whereby he succeeds in 
doing this is simply that of. offering a higher price in proportion 
for the small lot than his great competitor will offer for many lots 
combined. You can see the process at work under normal condi- 
tions of life in almost any peasant proprietary upon the Continent. 
Why is it that you do not see it at work under industrial conditions? 
It is because the great competitor can offer a false price; in a word, 
because he can with impunity over-capitalize. He can over-capitalize 
securely from two considerations: first, that every great purchase 
brings him nearer to a monopoly with a control of future prices; 
secondly, that he can unload his over-capitalizations upon the pub- 
lic who are duped. How is he to be met in these two attempts? 
Only by imposing taxation upon a rapidly increasing scale, in in- 
verse proportion to the distribution of ownership within the com- 
pany or firm. | 

It is never a body of small owners, a codperative society, or 
any democratically organized joint enterprise which effects these 
deals. It is nearly always one man, or at the best a small group in 
which one man is predominant. Burden such transactions with a 
really heavy and rising scale of taxation and they would be impos- 
sible. A financier sees his opportunity, being himself the con- 
troller of a certain merchant fleet, let us say, to “ amalgamate” 
with another line; that is, to establish a partial monopoly at the 
public expense by buying out the shareholders in the second line, or, 
more commonly (what comes to exactly the same thing) by guar- 
anteeing them a superior dividend if they will “come in.” If that 
financier knew that it would cost him so many thousands more to 
effect the deal with poorly distributed capital than it would to effect 
it with well distributed capital, he would preface the transaction 
by a period of attempted distribution. It would pay him to mul- 
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tiply to as great an extent as possible the number of holders who 
were the genuine possessors of stock above a certain minimum, but 
below a certain maximum of money the scale would have to be a 
drastic one. 

As for the guaranteeing of small accumulations once they have 
come into existence upon a large scale, that is another matter. The 
very first legislative basis for such a guarantee is an incidence of 
taxation which would make it less and less worth while for the 
larger man to buy out the smaller individually; and the next necés- 
sity would be some set of courts in which small property should be 
jealously safeguarded. It was a matter of principle in medizval 
legislation, before the stable texture of that society was deliberately 
torn to shreds to the profit of the rich, that the means of livelihood 
of a family (or, as we should call it under our more complex condi- 
tions, a certain minimum of capital and land) should be free from 
distraint. Such a principle would seem to us revolutionary. Until 
we adopt it, no effective guarantee can be erected to protect a mass 
of small owners. ; 

But there remains one capital criticism of any system of, well- 
distributed and well-divided property. It is the criticism which will 
immediately occur to every man trained in the modern materialistic 
and fatalistic conception of economics. It is self-evident that a 
society sufficiently determined could establish redistribution vio- 
lently or methodically. But unless the very essentials of property 
are to be destroyed in such a system, you cannot but leave the indi- 
vidual owner free to sell. You may, by legislation, make it impos- 
sible for him to imperil his patrimony by anticipation or loan, for 
you may make it impossible for the usurer to recover. You may set 
up a legal fence around him, which guarantees him even against the 
distraint of the Fisc, while making it peculiarly easy for the Fisc to 
confiscate and to raid large accumulations. You may even so devise 
your fiscal system that what the Fisc takes from the few, it can in- 
directly distribute among the many; for instance, you could ear- 
mark death duties in aid of small accumulations and of codpera- 
tive work. But you cannot, unless you are willing to destroy the 
whole ethos of a proprietarial society, prevent small property from 
effecting its private exchanges. 

Now there it is that we come to the one really strong argument 
against reversing that dreadful stream which has led us into our 
present misery. Here it is that the Collectivist feels himself on sure 
ground when he tells you that you might establish a well-propertied 
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society tomorrow, and inevitably by process of purchase it would 
become a capitalistic society again unless his second-best be adopted 
and a political control be established over all capital and land. The 
reply to that argument is not an economic reply. It cannot be met 
by any proposed set of legal enactments or by any machinery for 
defending by positive law the accumulations of the many. The re- 
ply to that argument is discovered in quite another field. It consists 
in the observation that property, once well distributed, creates an 
atmosphere of its own, utterly different from that of the anarchic- 
ally competitive capitalistic society which is all that most modern 
observers conceive as possible. 

Upon the soundness and reality of that reply depends the 
whole value of an attempt to restore the balance of ownership in 
the modern world. If it be a dream and an illusion, if as a fact no 
such social atmosphere is created in a society of small proprietors, 
then the attempt to establish property in any permanent form is 
vain. If it be not an illusion but the truth, it is a truth of the ut- 
most moment. If a state in which property is well divided, con- . 
tains in its nature an instinctive and automatic self-righting power, 
if a society blessed with wide distribution of wealth is a society in 
stable equilibrium, then the restoration of such a state is not only 
desirable—nearly all men desire it in their hearts—but it is prac- 
ticable as well. Whether that stability can be achieved, I shall now 
inquire. 

I have said that the fundamental criticism against the Distrib- 
utive State—as one may call that society in which the mass of fam- 
ilies are possessed severally of a share in the means of production— 
is also the only valid argument against it, and at the same time the 
root of all our modern economic quarrel. No one with a good ele- 
mentary grounding in history but knows that this type of state in 
which families own, is normal to our race, and existed happily for 
generations undisturbed. No one, however ignorant of history, 
but knows, if he is a sane human being, that men do desire this in- 

_dependent life for their posterity,.a life which property protects 

from inquisition as from dishonor, from tyranny as from license, 
whether these evils threaten from governments or from fellow- 
subjects. 

No one can be so muddle-headed that upon a clear exposition 
of all that property connotes—of how it is only property at its 
fullest when it is the common experience of citizens, of how it safe- 
guards the family as well as the person, the corporation as well as 
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the family, the honor as well as the dignity of sub-units within the 
state—no one can be so thin on having that explained to him as not 
to seize its large human meaning. He may be a nomad for whom 
tradition in concrete things, and particularly in a plot of ground, is 
not an inherited experience. He may come of ancestors so long 
dispossessed and economically enslaved as to have forgotten the in- 
stinct of the thing, but he cannot be (short of imbecility) so empty 
of human savor as to think property no more than an opportunity 
of enjoyment, or, as to fail to seize (when it is clearly expounded 
to him) why that fundamental human institution runs through all 
the story of mankind. 

And here it is that the strong Collectivist argument arises and 
for that matter the strong Servile argument too. For, like so many 
opposites, the evil but most realizable theory of slavery and the mad- 
cap theory of Collectivism, each being opposed to plain manhood, 
have a common argument for definite ends. And that common 
argument is this: you cannot have property distributed today among 
a number of free families. The thing is today physically impos- 
sible. I may like it or dislike it; I may seek it or fly from it; but 
the important practical point is that property will not work under 
modern conditions. In other words, the Collectivist (such as 
Robert Blatchford or Wells in England, or the late Jaurés in France 
and a host of Germans in Germany) .talks to the man who desires 
to restore property much as he would talk to a man who desired to 
restore, let us say, sea-bathing at Ravenna. 

What would one say to a man who proposed to become rich by 
establishing bathing-machines and other pleasures of the seashore 
at Ravenna? He would very properly point out the natural and 
human and even lovable attractions of the sea, and he could easily 
prove from history how much men loved to pass their leisure by its 
shores. But you would say to him: “ It will not work. The sea has 
left Ravenna, and you might as well try to establish your scheme 
in Birmingham.” This answer to an enthusiast who should make 
such a mistake about Ravenna would be a just answer, and the Col- 
lectivist (and his much less honest and less human opponent who 
defends modern capitalism) speaks in the same way. 

“You could have had property once,” he says in effect, “ but 
you cannot now because the material circumstances of the modern 
world forbid it. The instruments of production have changed, 
and the means of communication have changed. Between them it 
is impossible for small property to survive.” That is not only 
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Blatchford’s answer; it would also be Mr. Carnegie’s or Harms- 
worth’s; it would not only be the view of Wells but also, one may 
presume, of the late Lord Armstrong, or the proprietor, whoever 
he may be, of the Kalamazoo railroad system. 

It is false. It entirely depends upon the conception that in a 
society where wealth was properly distributed the same families 
we now tolerate would be tolerated, the same novel poisons dis- 
covered, the same perversions of human nature continued, as in this 
vile industrial society where property is unknown. The whole of his- 
tory is there to prove the complete falsity of such a thesis. Once 
property is well distributed there arises among men (for whom this 
is the normal condition demanded by their whole social nature) 
what may be called an economic public opinion, destructive to the 
evils of capitalism. Conversely, the evils which are fundamentally 
the evils of modern capitalism have arisen again and again under 
conditions which knew nothing of expense of instruments, or of 
rapidity of communication. Property well distributed balances the 
state, regulates competition, restores a right proportion in human 
life. Property ill distributed, and rather forgotten as a normal 
human thing, has been the disease of states, the most primitive and 
the most coarse. , 

Let us consider one of the chief phenomena of modern capital- 
ism. The larger man squeezes “out” the small man. How is 
this done? To hear Collectivists talk one would imagine it was 
a process at once mysterious and inevitable, something like the pro- 
cess whereby a good economic thinker can attack a pedantic and in- - 
sufficient one in front with logic and at the same time in flank with 
irony; something as inevitable as the superiority of a poet to a 
huckster, or of an athlete to a cripple. But get away from the 
jargon and look at life, and what do you observe in fact? 

Lord Bighor is at a particular moment possessed of an eco- 
nomic power of demand (guaranteed to him by particular and often 
unpopular laws) of six million pounds. For the moment we 
will not examine how he got it. Let us suppose he found under a 
hedge some article so much desired by men today that it gave him 
this effective power of demand. Now then; Lord Bighor uses this 
effective power of demand to buy up six sources of brine. There 
is a seventh source of brine in the country, and only a seventh. He 
has not got the million to buy it up with, so what does he do? He 
approaches the owners of the seventh and tells them that unless 
they will “‘comne into.a combine” which shall control the production 
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of brine, they will be “ frozen out.” If the owners of the seventh 
mine do not give way, Lord Bighor sells his brine in their district 
at less than the cost of production, until they are ruined. This pro- 
cess is certainly an infallible one and its results inevitable—if you 
allow it to take place. It is allowed to take place in our society be- 
cause there are really no laws, effective laws, against it, because there 
is no codperative examination of the market, and no codperative 
regulation of it; and ultimately because people do not mind that 
kind of a thing being done. The rich do not mind it, of course, 
because it produces those great prizes which they think to be the end 
of life. The poor do not mind it because, owning no property and 
having forgotten what the ownership of property may be, the horror 
and abomination of the whole thing escape them. In a society 
where wealth is properly distributed, action of this kind is punished 
precisely as any other sort of theft. In the past, as being more 
dangerous than common theft, it was, in many places, punished by 
death. Where it was punished by death it was extremely rare. 

Note, for the tenth time, that the tendency of capital under 
rapid conditions of communication to accumulate, has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the tendency of a few men to get that capi- 
tal into their hands. The two things are totally disconnected, pro- 
ceed from totally different causes, and discover their effect in totally 
different ways. We are speaking here of the evil of few owners in 
the state, and its remedy. The concentration of capital is not an 
evil, or, if an evil, it is an evil with results rather esthetic than 
moral. Conversely that evil—the evil of few owners—has ap- 
peared in its worse form in societies where the instruments of pro- 
duction were extremely simple, and the means of communication 
slow. Pagan antiquity suffered it in a higher degree even than our- 
selves. The pagan future may develop it, although that future de- 
cline (as it will if it be pagan) in the arts and the material satis- 
factions of men. The safeguard of well-divided property resides in 
the corporate instincts which that state of society at once develops. 
Those instincts are present in all men. A false philosophy or a false 
religion may warp them.and may almost destroy them. Where 
they are so warped, when they are so almost destroyed, then the 
control of the means of production falls into the hands of a few, 
whether under modern conditions which we call industrial capital- 
ism, or under the old conditions of the Ergastulum and the slave 
market. 

It is true that mechanical redistribution of property could in 
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no way replace a sound traditional philosophy, and that the safe- 
guarding of mankind depends much more on its religion than on 
its social arrangement; for the second is the product of the first. 
But those of us who desire to restore property even in those 
unhappy patches of society where social disease has all but destroyed 
it, depend for our success upon that permanent inner power which 
medicine depends upon. No doctor yet made a man whole. It is 
man’s nature which does this; but it is the function of the healer to 
remove the impediment and the abnormal thing. His mechanical ac- 
tion does but release a living apting of normal action which re- 
stores the wasted part. 

Certainly the reéstablishment of property by law would not 
effect its stability. If, once established, and for due time artificially 
guaranteed, property took no root but failed and withered, then one 
might justly conclude that not only this one institution had grown 
impossible in the psychology of our people, but likewise all its de- 
pendent institutions of civic liberty: the power of the family to re- 
act against the state; of national sense; the expression of the free 
man who will defend and enjoy his society; and of all that goes 
with citizenship. 

The last stage of a society which fails to conserve the institu- 
tion of property and has lost the power of maintaining it distrib- 
uted among its citizens, is not Collectivism—never was there a more 
mechanical absurdity—the last stage of that society is a condition 
in which the rich few shall be the political masters also, and the 
mass of what were once free men shall be—not in heated metaphor 
nor in pamphleteering jargon—but in sober, legal enactment—their 
slaves. 


[THE END. ] 











A SAINT FOR SOLDIERS. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


am N the lovely valley of the Indre, within a day’s ride of 
i the walls and turrets of the ancient chateau of 
Chinon, which rises above the river like an island of 
rock, lies the village of Fierbois, nestled in the 
j wooded country of southwestern France. In this 
year of 1918 this beautiful spot still remains far removed from 
the grinding heel of the World War that rages to the north of it, 
however the bloody long-reaching hand of battle may touch its 
homes and hearths—as it touches our own, thousands, instead of 
scores, of miles away. Peace still breathes upon these Touranian 
fields which Clovis, first King of France, once trod and loved. The 
forests of fir and oak hereabout have not yet been riddled by shells 
or cut down by the shrapnel’s scythe. At evening the lancet win- 
dows of old Chinon still reflect the glories of a sunset which for 
miles and miles bathes with prodigal loveliness a fair, wide-spread- 
ing land of tranquillity and plenty. Yet this whole peaceful scene 
was once trodden flat in the pathway of Mars. That was in the 
late Middle Ages, when France was suffering the agony of the 
Hundred Years’ War, and when armed conflict, instead of peace, 
so like our own terrible and momentous times, became almost the 
normal state of the civilized world. 

In those days, as once more in our own, every man was a sol- 
dier, and there were few left at home to till the fields and grind the 
corn—and pray to the saints. But between those days and our own 
there was a difference, too, as well as a likeness. Only a small 
percentage of the twentieth century soldiers know anything about 
the saints; whereas the fighting men of five hundred years ago not 
only knew the saints, but they had a saint of their very own—one 
whom they actually carried off to the wars with them, instead of 
leaving her behind to find votaries among the stay-at-homes; one 
whose name was forever on their lips, called upon for succor wher- 
ever and whenever danger threatened them or death or misfortune 
wrung a prayer from their hearts. This Saint was the blessed mar- 
tyr-virgin of Egypt, Katherine of Alexandria, patron of men-at- 
arms, and worker of innumerable wonders among the soldier-boys 
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of the fifteenth century. And it is at Fierbois, near Chinon, in 
lovely Touraine, that her most famous shrine is situated. Here her 
relics are still preserved; and hither the faithful still come on pil- 
grimages, though not so much now out of fealty to Madame 
Sainte Katherine herself as for love of the greatest and holiest 
of all her devotees, that one glorious soldier above all others whom 
she succored and guided in time of war, the Blessed Joan of Arc. 
For this Saint-for-soldiers of ours, this Katherine of Alexandria, is 
the same Katherine who became one of the three Voices inspiring 
and directing the Maid of Domrémy to rise up and save France. 

There is much more than the story of Joan clustered around 
St. Katherine’s shrine at Fierbois, however; there is, in fact, a 
whole history of soldiering written in its ancient records—such a 
story of war-time escapes and escapades, of miracles and deliver- 
ances and wonder-workings, as one will find only in the chronicles 
of the days of faith and chivalry; days long lost, but coming back 
to us, it seems, on the red tide of war again. For adventure and 
heroism, for faith unshaken by fire or sword, stock or gibbet, com- 
mend us to these antique records of the Chapel of Fierbois! It is 
a chronicle of wonders, this yellowed manuscript, Les Miracles de 
Madame Sainte Katherine, reposing now in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris. Only once has it seen the light of an English day 
—back in the nineties of the last century, when the late Andrew 
Lang published a translation of some of its pages, taken from a 
transcript made at Tours in 1858 by the Abbé Bourassé; and this 
slender little book is now out of print. A chronicle of wonders— 
and most of them wrought for soldiers gone to war. 

Supposedly it was a soldier who first brought St. Katherine 
to France—some Crusader, gone to the East to rid the Holy Land 
of the curse of the Moslem, and returned safe home, after many 
perils through all of which his chosen patroness had protected him. 
No wonder that the story of the martyred maid of Alexandria had 
appealed to the heart of that fighting man of France, that champion 
of the Cross, whoever he was, valiant fighter that she herself was, 
a mere girl of eighteen facing her pagan emperor and challenging 
him with the Faith of Christ! Such an intrepid saint was just the 
patron to inspire the warrior who must face the fire and hatred of 
the heathen desecrator of the Holy Land. Long known as “ one 
of the fourteen most helpful saints in heaven,” it is not strange that 
the man of arms, cast in pagan lands far from all that was Christian 
and familiar, should appeal to her for protection. And, his prayers 
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answered, what more could he do than spread her holy fame 
among his fellow-soldiers, and bring back to France the story of 
her power in heaven? Her relics were enshrined on Mount Sinai. 
He made his pilgrimage to that holy spot; but he did more. When 
he sailed home to France he brought with him some of those sacred 
remains, to be set up in his own country for veneration. 

That was the beginning of the reign of St. Katherine in 
France. It was at Fierbois that the relics were deposited and a 
fitting shrine erected over them. The Church of St. Katherine at 
Fierbois became the centre of the world’s devotion to the martyred 
virgin, and the cult grew rapidly to vast proportions. 

Three centuries passed. Evil days fell upon Fierbois. War 
swept over Europe; and by the year 1375, as the chronicles show, 
the shrine, once a Mecca of the devout, was completely abandoned, 
the chapel fallen into ruin, overgrown with weeds, forgotten even 
by the soldiers whom the saint had loved to shelter and protect. 

But not altogether forgotten. There was one Jehan Godefroy 
who remembered. Like the rest of us, he may not have given much 
thought to heaven and the saints when all went well with him}; but 
when trouble and pain came, he remembered. In the year 1368 this 
Jehan was stricken with blindness and paralysis. Was it a visita- 
tion of God? Marvelous fruits were to come out of this misfor- 
tune of Godefroy’s. After the Scriptural seven lean years of suf- 
fering he suddenly bethought himself of the long neglected shrine 
of St. Katherine near the village of Fierbois. Seven years of 
blindness and paralysis give a man plenty of time to think! Per- 
haps in a happier day Jehan had visited the shrine; perhaps Madame 
Sainte Katherine had succored him in other troubles. At any rate, 
he recalled the deserted chapel, to approach which, as the record 
tells us, one had to pass “ through tangled wood and undergrowth - 
no man might reach.” He begged that he might be carried there, 
to make a novena for his cure; and thither his friends bore him on 
his litter, though they were obliged to hew a path with axes through 
the wild wood that had grown up around the deserted and dese- 
crated place. But the difficult journey was made, and the crippled 
soldier was reverently laid within the once-consecrated walls. And 
there, before his novena was ended, the desired miracle was indeed 
wrought for him, and Jehan rose from his bed sound of limb and 
with his sight restored. “ He could see well and clear and was 
whole and healed in all his members, as he yet continues to be.” 

This was the signal for St. Katherine to come once more into 
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her own in France. The fame of Jehan’s miraculous cure spread 
like fire, and that same year the ruined shrine was restored and the 
chapel rebuilt. It was one Hylaire Habert who, enthused over the 
wonder wrought for his friend Jehan, undertook this restoration. 
And in Hylaire’s story we find not only the heavenly and miracu- 
lous, but a glint of common everyday humor as well. The charac- 
ters in the comedy are Goodman Habert himself and his practical 
minded wife—evidently a long-tongued and short-tempered dame, 
who had a poor opinion of the religious enthusiasm of her pious 
spouse. Hylaire, however, possibly a soldier at one time, and one 
who owed some great indebtedness to St. Katherine, took very 
seriously the obligations of able-bodied men to the Egyptian virgin. 
Rebuild her shrine at Fierbois he would, no matter what the cost; 
and forth he set to do it, much to the neglect of his wife and 
his work at home. Dame Habert rebelled. “The thing that he 
did sorely displeased his wife,” reads the quaint Chronicle. In fact, 
she became so terribly incensed at her husband, because “ he left his 
business to do the same,” that, in one of their rows over the matter, 
she made a prayer to God “ that he might never return nor come 
again to his own house!” We can see the angry lady driving him 
off !—we can imagine the state of mind she was in, to let go like 
that! 

But for once Dame Habert had permitted her feelings to get 
too much the best of her. On the making of that wicked prayer, 
there came a condign, swift punishment on her head. “ She 
dropped down, as one dead, her eyes and mouth shut, sans speech 
or movement, nor ever returned to herself till her lord came from 
the said chapel.”” What Hylaire first thought that evening, on com- 
ing home to find his stormy helpmate “ sans speech ” and “ with her 
mouth shut,” is not recorded. But, dutiful husband that he was, 
he instantly repaid good for evil. Where she had prayed a curse 
for him he made a prayer of charity for her—albeit there may have 
been just a touch of coals-of-fire in it; for it was to St. Katherine 
he turned for help. “ He took a vow....and promised to bring his 
wife to that Saint, if madame would restore her.” She was re- 
stored, and “ she made her oblation””—a good resolution against 
sins of the tongue, perhaps, poor fretted lady !—and Hylaire rebuilt 
the chapel of Fierbois. 

It was in 1375 that Jehan Godefroy was cured—and Dame 
Habert siienced. From that time the shrine flourished. A prisoner 
of war, a French soldier, taken by the English and held in chains 
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for “a whole month,” is the next witness to the powers of St. 
Katherine’s intercession. This soldier is Perrot Chapon, whom the 
saint miraculously delivered out of his irons. Lying captive in prison, 
he made a vow that “if he might escape without paying ransom, 
verily he would go on pilgrimage to her chapel.”” At home, his wife 
—like many a soldier’s wife today—was pouring her life out in 
prayer for her man’s deliverance and return; and; as heaven would 
have it, she too, at the same hour, “ made her vow.” Instantly the 
miracle was worked! Perrot in his prison fell asleep; “ and on his 
waking, lo, he was in the hall of his own house, all in chains of iron 
as he was.” “ And so hath he come to the chapel to give thanks to 
Our Lord, and to the Virgin, and hath sworn that this is true.” 

In every case the depositions of pilgrims who came to Fierbois 
to the wonder-workings of St. Katherine were duly sworn to under 
oath. There can be no question of the veracity of these records. 
With the devotees who journeyed thither to make public acknowl- 
edgment of the help of heaven, this pilgrimaging and attesting 
was a very solemn business. Often they came great distances, and 
at great expense and grave peril, to pay this debt to God. Even the 
most skeptical, then, can hardly question them or claim that such 
journeyings were undertaken merely for the fun of telling gorgeous 
lies. No; these wonders had been wrought; these devotees—mostly 
soldiers, rough men of little subtility but of mighty faith—had ac- 
tually experienced these miraculous happenings, and nothing could 
hinder their publishing them to the world, for the grace and bene- 
fit of those who should come after them, even to the generation of 
the twentieth century ! 

The armies fighting in Europe in those days were like those of 
today, made up of men from many countries. In the Fierbois 
Chronicle we find, alongside our Frenchman and Englishman, the 
sturdy, canny Guillaume Oade, a Welshman—we can just see him! 
—“ declaring and affirming by his faith and oath” how he was 
saved from the perils of war through the aid of St. Katherine. 
And the Welshman’s story brings us into the very heart of the 
World War of today—into Flanders, and up to the very “ Wipers ” 
whose name the Tommies of the twentieth century (some of them 
Welshmen, too!) have written in heroic blood on the pages of 
history. ‘‘ At Poperique in Flanders,” we read, “two leagues and 
a half from Ipre,” “between All Saints and Christmas,” in 1382, 
Welshman Oade “ was lodged....with great company of men at 
arms.” On a certain Saturday night, about midnight, the English 
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suddenly decided to abandon the place, after setting fire to it; but 
our friend Guillaume “and his varlet ”—Oade was evidently an 
officer—were apparently not apprised of the movement, or else sim- 
ply overslept, for they were left behind “sleeping in the house 
whereas they were lodged,” and were quickly surrounded by the 
Flemish soldiers who “ ran in on them from every quarter.” What 
followed is enough to make any romancer sit up and look to his 
laurels. Fiction could not devise more breathless suspense. And 
through it all, St. Katherine leads our soldier hero scatheless. 

Taken by surprise, Oade and his man fled in terror from the 
house, fighting to escape; Oade, in his extremity, “calling on 
Madame Sainte Katherine of Fierboys” for help, and vowing a 
pilgrimage to her shrine if she would save him. How this Welsh 
soldier came to know of Fierbois and its miracles is not set forth; 
but the only explanation there can be is that the Saint’s fame had 
spread through all armies that it had come even to his alien ears 
At any rate, there he was, cornered by his enemies, and praying 
desperately for help. The swift heels of his varlet took that terri- 
fied mortal to safety ; he “ escaped by his speed and by the grace of 
God and Madame Sainte Katherine;”’ but Guillaume, either be- 
cause he was fat and short of wind; or perhaps because he unsel- 
fishly stood back to let his companion make good his flight— 
the reason is not stated—was left alone to face the enemy. He 
saw “that he might neither fight nor flee,” so he “ran into a 
thatched house, and those Fiemings knew not what had become of 
him.” Up to the roof of this house he climbed, and through all 
the bitter, winter night (our boys today can tell us something of 
winter nights in Flanders!) he lay there, flat on his face, fearing 
to move lest he be detected; and praying—how he must have 
prayed! 

All around him the town was burning; there was the crash of 
falling roofs, the heat of flaming walls, drawing ever nearer and 
nearer him; and it was no easy matter to hide, perched on a roof 
top in the lurid glare of such a conflagration. But he did not give 
up. He prayed. He placed his all in the hands of St. Katherine. 
He made his vow to her, over and over again. The long, perilous 
hours passed flaming over his head. At dawn, the fire still raging 
and the heat becoming unbearable, matters grew altogether ~des- 
perate for him. “ And when the fire had burned all the houses there- 
about, the said Guillaume, seeing all the houses fall flaming against 
him, and the fire entering at front and rear ”’—thus graphically 
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does the old parchment tell the story—with the name of St. Kath- 
erine on his lips, and one last measuring glance to the hostile ground 
below, Guillaume slid down from the burning roof, determined to 
fight his way through the street to safety. But once more he was 
surrounded by the Flemish and cornered. Yet even now he did 
not surrender. There was still St. Katherine to succor him. With 
a prayer bursting from his heart, he broke from his captors and 
made a dash for the river—he could not have been such a fat man, 
after all!—and leaping in, swam for the opposite shore. There 
again he was set upon, stripped of his purse and his money and sav- 
agely attacked “ with axes and pikes.” ‘‘ And seeing that they 
thought to smite him and slay him....he prayed yet again to 
Madame Sainte Katherine ;’”’ and despite all his weakness and ex- 
haustion, and all the uneven odds of the struggle, he escaped, 
though he roamed the plains for three days afterward, hiding by 
daylight, traveling by night—as many a fugitive in the No Man’s 
Land of today’s Flanders has done—before he rejoined his men. 
There may not be so much of the miraculous in the Welshman’s 
story as there is of sheer pluck; but there was the faith of the man! 
—it was that that gave him wit and grit to win out. To him it 
was a miracle, or at any rate a direct answer to prayer; and he 
came duly to the shrine at Fierbois to pay his promised pilgrimage. 
Soon on his heels came others to testify—this time to a veritable 
miracle. In the next record of the Chronicle we find not one alone, 
but four men, come to acknowledge together the heavenly aid 
of St. Katherine. They had been taken prisoners by the English 
stationed at a garison near La Souterraine, and when caught had 
been “bound as. straitly as they might,” and beaten “ sorely,” 
after which their captors had left them in their dungeon and had 
gone off to enjoy a well-earned dinner. The poor whipped wret-. 
ches, left thus to their smarting pains and their heavy irons, trying 
to comfort one another with hopeful words, were minded at last to 
pray to St. Katherine for deliverance. They made their prayer— 
and their plea was heard immediately! Straightway the irons fell 
from their feet and hands, and out from their prison, past guards 
and sentinels, they walked, the four of them, unharmed! “ And to 
accomplish their vows, they came hither together, they, their wives 
and their children, and swore and affirmed that the said tale is 
true, making oath in the presence of several notable persons.” 
Two fellow-soldiers, Thomas du Mont and Perrinet |’ Auver- 
gnat, imprisoned in a fosse “ narrow and deep as a lance’s length. 
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and above them laid a right great rock, that they might not avail 
to win forth,” were held for fourteen months “ at so great a ran- 
som that all their friends would have been over hard-set to pay it.” 
Three of their companions, taken with them, had already died in the 
same fosse, and the bodies were left there to corrupt beside the liv- 
ing captives “ whereby the said Thomas and Perrinet suffered sore 
from the filth and stench.”” They prayed to St. Katherine. Kneel- 
ing in the trench, they turned their faces, as well as they could 
guess, in the direction of Fierbois, and begged their patroness in 
heaven to send them a quick deliverance out of the horrible death 
that was slowly creeping over them. Thus praying, sleep came 
upon them; “and when they woke they found themselves above 
the fosse, and the rock rolled away, as it were two turns, the said 
rock being so heavy that it needed two men to turn it over.”...... 
Casin du Boys, sentenced to be beheaded, and imprisoned in a cage 
“locked with a key, bound moreover with a right strong rope all 
about it,” and with a guard lying on top of the cage, was likewise 
delivered through prayer to St. Katherine. “ Right so, his vow 
being made and his prayer, the said cage flew open of its own ac- 
cord, and forth went Casin, he that lay above the cage perceiving 
naught.” But still the prisoner was a prisoner. The only opening 
in the dungeon was a window “ set the height of two men from 
the ground ;” yet Casin was miraculously lifted up to it: “he found 
his breast on a level with the window, and him seemed that he was 
hoven under the armpits.” And he “ went forth of the house....” 
Again it was in something of the same manner that Guillaume Guy, 
who was “ put endlong in a barrel, and above him laid two great 
tables, and an Englishman lay on the tables,” was rescued by St. 
Katherine. Perrin Gougeaut, “bound with four ropes right 
straitly,” was miraculously released, along with seven of his fellow- 
prisoners, after they had prayed to the Saint; and so record after 
record reads—the opening of doors, the falling away of chains, the 
saving of soldiers from every imaginable sort of peril and death. 

The fate of. non-combatants in the wars of five hundred 
years ago was quite as bad as it is today. But St. Katherine pro- 
tected them too, as well as the fighting men. Jehan de Pons, peace- 
ably enjoying a partridge hunt one bright June day in 1423—very 
likely getting ready for the next meatless day forthcoming—was 
snatched up by a party of marauding Scotch soldiers of the in- 
vading armies, and with seven farm hands plucked from their tasks 
in a neighboring wheat field, was marched off to a nearby oak tree 
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to be hanged with a halter. The seven unfortunate laborers were 
hanged first; “ then remained the said Jehan, the last to be hanged, 
because he had prayed for this grace in God’s name to him that 
took him” (a Scotchman, not a Hun!) “ that he might have time 
and space to pray God’s mercy and pardon.” This prayer was 
granted, the while he saw “all these seven hanged and strangled 
before his eyes,” and then it was that he turned to St. Katherine for 
help. 

How often it happens that when we desire the most earnestly 
and pray the most urgently, the ear of God and His saints seems 
deafest to our pleading! And then—the sudden answer! Jehan de 
Pons prayed; but he was hanged nevertheless, “ right high on the 
said oak tree by a halter that was almost new.” And yet his prayer 
was heard, even in that extremity. The quaint language of the 
Chronicle best recounts the ending of the story: 


And when he that hanged him was mounted and riding after 
the others, being now about a bow-shot from the said oak, 
the halter wherewith Jehan was hanged broke asunder, and 
he fell on a heap of sharp stones, harming himself ‘no more 
than if he had been on a pillow, and he felt no pain when he 
was hanged up, for it seemed that one hove him up under the 
feet. So came he to accomplish his vow....bringing with him 
the broken halter. 


The leaven of the grace of God was working among those 
-braw Scotch warriors marauding in French fields, it seems. They 
who had mercy enough to give the trembling Jehan de Pons at least 
time to say his prayers might have a praying man or two among 
themselves, no telling! And they did. And as surely as hanging 
and heavenly rescue therefrom was good enough for peaceable 
Frenchmen hunting partridges, so was it to be proven good enough 
for at least one alien fighter abroad in France for the spoils of 
war. Among these foreign soldiers posted on the continent was one 
“ Michael Hamilton, a Scot,” a native of a Scottish parish dedi- 
cated to St. Katherine, and all his life a devotee of hers. That the 
soldier going off to the wars need not leave his religion at home be- 
hind him, but rather that he does very well indeed to take it with 
him to the fray, the story of Michael Hamilton pointedly attests. 
Stationed with his company of “ foot-soldiers at arms” in Brit- 
tany, he and his companions suffered an ambuscade in which sev- 
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eral of his men were slain, and he was taken prisoner because he 
“could not flee for the weight of his armor.” He was sentenced 
to death by hanging, and the sentence was to be executed not only 
as an act of war, but as one of personal revenge, by the son of a 
Breton spy whom the Scots had already dispatched by the halter. 
And so it was done. “In truth, before the eyes of the other 
Bretons, he bound Michael’s hands behind his back, and hanged 
him from the gibbet at Clisson in his shirt, hose, and shoon. There 
was he hanged on Maundy Thursday, two hours after noon;” 
and there the Bretons left the victim of their vengeance, suspended 
in mid-air, given up for dead. 

But Michael Hamilton, devout parishioner of St. Katherine’s 
—somewhere-in-Scotland—Shotts, Bartram Shotts, or Bothwell 
Minor, in Lanarkshire, opines Andrew Lang—this soldier who had 
all his life prayed to St. Katherine, had not now, in his hour of 
peril, forgotten his patroness. “ So soon as he was taken [he] did 
nothing but think devoutly of Madame Sainte Katherine and 
prayed that she would be pleased to guard him from death.” In 
what sensational manner those prayers. were answered the old 
Chronicle tells us in simple, thrilling language: 


So chanced it, that, when he had been hanged there came a 
voice to the curé of the town bidding him go speedily and cut 
down. Hamilton. Of this voice the curé took no keep, and for- 
got it until the morrow, which was Good Friday. And when 
the said curé had done all his service it was near noon. Then 
he bethought him of the said voice, and bade one of his parish 
go to the gibbet and see if Hamilton were dead or not. Where- 
fore the man went on that errand. And when he got thither he 
turned and spun the Scotsman about, and knew not whether he 
was dead or alive.. 

Nevertheless, to know the very truth, he took the hose from 
the right foot and slit the little toe with a knife, so that therein 
was a great wound and much blood. And when the said Ham- 
ilton felt it, he swears by his oath that as long as he was hang- 
ing he felt no harm, no more than if he had been hanged by a 
rope under the arms.. For when he was hanged he kept praying 
Madame Sainte Katherine to be his aid, without other thought. 
And it seems that he was hoven up under his feet. Neverthe- 
less, when he felt the wound in his said toe, he drew up his leg 
and stirred. Thereon sore fear fell on the messenger of the 
curé,‘as Hamilton hath since heard him say. Wherefore he ran 
hastily to the curé, declaring that Hamilton was still alive and 
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he had seen him move. Then the said curé, considering his 
voice in the night, and considering that Hamilton had been 
hanged from Maundy Thursday to Good Friday afternoon, 
deemed that it was evident miracle, and proclaimed all these 
things to the people present. Whereafter he and the other 
people of Holy Church put on their vestments and with a great 
company they went to the gibbet and cut down the said Hamil- 

Now he that had hanged him was present, who, in 
wrath that he was not dead, struck him over the ear with a 
sword, and gave him a great wound, for which he was blamed. 
Nevertheless, the said Hamilton was set on a horse and taken 
into a house to be nursed and cared for....And today the said 
Hamilton came hither in his shirt, bringing the halter where- 
with he was hanged 


These strange happenings occurred in Brittany in the spring of 
1429; in May of that year Hamilton, true to his vow, was at Fier- 
bois testifying to his miraculous deliverance through the aid of St. 
Katherine. But already in this sarhne year the shrine had been vis- 
ited by another and a far more illustrious warrior—by Jeanne 
d’Arc herself, not only a devotee of the Alexandrian saint, but one 


who had even seen her in visions and hearkened to her voice. This 
was in mid-winter, in February, 1429, in the darkest hour that the 
arms of France have known between sorry Vaucouleurs and the 
bloody but victorious Marne of the present day. From Vaucou- 
leurs, leading the distracted armies of the Dauphin, rode the battle- 
weary Maid; and halting at Fierbois for rest, she repaired to the 
shrine of her beloved St. Katherine to pay her devoirs to that 
glorious patroness and to assist at Mass in her honor. She heard 
three Masses there that day, the records tell us; and what prayers 
she prayed, what thought she thought, as she knelt before the bodily 
relics of that heavenly spirit whom already she had beheld crowned, 
in an ecstasy, what fears were allayed in her heart, what courage 
renewed, we can easily imagine. The walls of the chapel around 
her were hung thick with the votive offerings of those whom St. 
Katherine had succored in the hour of peril and despair: there 
were crutches and canes and irons and ropes; there was the arrow 
that had struck but had not pierced, the culverin ball that had 
glanced away from the prayer-protected body; the halter of Jehan 
de Pons was there, and the chains that had bound Perrot Chapon. 
On every hand were testimonies of the powers of this Saint who so 
loved the soldier of the ranks. Could Jeanne’s ardent soul resist the 
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thrill of such inspiring sights, the encouragement of such irrefutable 
witnesses? No! Rather, she rose from her knees there in the 
chapel of Fierbois with her heart beating high with renewed hope 
and strength, renewed faith in her divinely appointed mission. 

A month later this holiest of the devotees of our Saint for 
soldiers was the acclaimed of France, and Charles was showering 
her with royal gifts, with horses and arms, with armor and the 
richest raiment. But whatever else was forced upon her, one thing 
she would not accept from him. She would have no sword from 
him. Her Voices bade her look for a more sacred weapon than 
even his kingly anointed hands could proffer. This was to be none 
other than the sword of Charles Martel, the selfsame sword that 
had vanquished the Paynim at Tours. It was to be a blade marked 
with five crosses—thus should it be known—and it was to be found 
awaiting her under the altar of St. Katherine’s shrine in the village 
of Fierbois. So said Jeanne’s Voices; and forthwith, an armorer 
being sent from Tours to make search for the mystic weapon, under 
the altar of St. Katherine at Fierbois, just as had been foretold, 
the sword was found. 

This supernatural happening not only roused the greatest en- 
thusiasm for the Maid, and played a great part in establishing her 
before the eyes of all France, but likewise it gave to the cult of St. 
Katherine a new impulse of popularity. And though the actual 
connection of the Warrior Virgin with the shrine at Fierbois ceases 
with the discovery of the holy sword—unless we note from the 
chapel Chronicle a Mass said “ for the King and the Maid, the 
worthy servant of God ” on May 5, 1430; or mark down the names 
of Dunois La Hire and de Gancourt, all her associates and all to be 
found in the chapel register from that time henceforth, neverthe- 
less, these two names of Blessed Jeanne and St. Katherine were in- 
extricably linked in the popular mind of France.. Miracles con- 
tinued to be wrought and pilgrimages to be made. “ Two fingers 
deep” into the head of Jehan Fary—another Scotchman looking 
for trouble!—flew an arrow which yet left the man unhurt. Jehan 
Prevost, struck by a culverin ball, could find no remedy, “ for the 
stone of the culverin abode fast in his leg,” until Si. Katherine 
cured him. There were still other hangings and escapes, still other 
rescuings from dungeons and loosening from stocks. Wherever 
the soldier fared or fought, whatever befell him, he had a helpful 
friend in St. Katherine of Fierbois, did he but call upon her. 

Of such are the wonders wrought by this blessed Saint for sol- 
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diers in the fifteenth century, rescuer of the imprisoned, curer of 
the injured, saver of the doomed; above all, patroness and inspirer 
of the patroness of all Christian warriors, Jeanne the Maid; 
these things and many others, proved. and attested beyond 
questioning. “Ah yes,” smiles the skeptic; “quite so! But she 
did not save Jeanne, this Saint of yours, I see! She let her be taken, 
and held, and even burned to death. What do you say of that?” 

To the Christian soldier, dear as life and freedom and victory 
are, there are still higher and dearer things; and these, above all 
succorings and rescuings, St. Katherine will give to him whenever 
the need be, if he but ask her, just as she gave them to the Blessed 
Jeanne. Strength to withstand temptation, strength to remain 
steadfast and true to his ideals, to his cause and to his flag, what- 
ever the cost, be it even death, these are the rarest gifts heaven can 
accord the fighting man on the field of honor. To Katherine her- 
self, imprisoned in Alexandria and doomed to martyrdom if she 
would not recant her Faith, God’s comforting angel came, promis- 
ing her help to withstand her judges and accusers, promising her 
release from her suffering, and entrance into paradise. To Jeanne, 
imprisoned and doomed, the holy Katherine brought the same 
comfort; and a gift greater and more desired than even liberty and 
triumph could ever be. The true soldier surrenders only to God. 
And that surrender made, he can turn even death into a victory, and 
if life be denied him, can welcome with a soldier’s salute the fall- 
ing away of the chains of his mortal flesh, the unbarring of the 
bright doors of eternity. 





SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: TO WHOM DEDICATED? 


BY B. FRANK CARPENTER, PH.D. 


ogi AYS Dr. Appleton Morgan, President of the New 

yi York Shakespeare Society, in Tae CaTHoLic WorLp 

of April, 1916, in a sort of official contribution to the 

harmony of that wonderful Shakespeare Semester of 

1916: ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s other noble friend was Wil- 

liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and to him Shakespeare dedicates 

a sheaf of one hundred and fifty-four delicious Sonnets. It is in- 

teresting to wonder why Lord Pembroke asked that Shakespeare 

make this dedication, not in his titular, but in his family, name: 

‘William Herbert ’ and then only using the initials ‘Mr. W. H.’” 

But, that this “Mr. W. H.” was really Lord Pembroke, Ben 

Jonson (always a bit jealous of Shakespeare whose plays crowded 

the theatre while Jonson’s would not pay for a sea-coal fire) re- 

vealed. For Ben Jonson, in dedicating his own Epigrams to “ Wil- 

liam Herbert, Lord Chamberlain, etc.,” in the year 1616, plainly 

says: “I dare not change your Lordship’s Title, since there is 

nothing in these Epigrams in expressing which it is necessary to 
employ a cipher” (p. 12). 

For fully forty years Dr. Morgan had elected to occupy an 
attitude of the most complete negation anent these two reigning 
theories as to this dedicateeship. Dr. Morgan denied that they 
were ever dedicated to any noble lord whomsoever. It is possible 
that merely this opaque Jonsonese dedication (for such it will ap- 
pear when we quote it in full) has induced Dr. Morgan to desert 
his former position, and accept one cryptic Elizabethan dedication 
upon the strength of another cryptic Elizabethan dedication which, 
upon examination, is quite as occult and collapsible? Forty years 
ago, in a volume, The Shakespearean Myth, Dr. Morgan asserted: 
first, Shakespeare never dedicated any Sonnets to anybody ; second, 
no Sonnets were dedicated to Southampton; third, no Sonnets were 
dedicated to Pembroke; fourth, Thomas Thorpe dedicated the 
Sonnets in question to some friend of his own, a “ Mr. W. H.,” 
a gentleman, the pleasure of whose acquaintance, however, he per- 
mitted nobody to share with himself. 

Has Dr. Morgan discovered a new proposition (we had al- 
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most said, in view of the hectic, not to call it pugnacious, state of 
the controversy, a new weapon) for believing that Shakespeare 
dedicated these Sonnets to Lord Southampton? Or has he orily 
done that next best thing to solving a riddle, namely, devised a new 
element to make that riddle more cryptic still? 

Prior to this proposition in THe CatHoric Wor tp, Dr. 
Morgan had been credited with a theory of his own upon The Son- 
nets, their dedication and authorship, which at least had the ad- 
vantage of being sui generis, his own and nobody else’s! That 
theory, as far as the present writer is able to extract it from three 
representative works,’ ran about as follows: First, as to Pem- 
broke. There is nothing anywhere historical, traditional, internal 
or external to connect the name of Shakespeare with the name of 
Pembroke save the dedication in 1623 of the First Folio by the 
elusive Heminge and Condell,? who say that these two noble lords 
were selected as dedicatees for these plays because they had been 
pleased to show “ their author, while living, some favor.” 

Second: As to Southampton. The fact that Shakespeare had 
already dedicated to Southampton quite His Grace’s share of poetry 
—the Venus and Adonis and the Lucrece—raises no presumption 
(rather the reverse) that Shakespeare went on dedicating poetry to 
Southamption indefinitely ! 

For if the Sonnets were to be dedicated to that noble lord in 
addition to the two poems, why depart from the form of dedication 
already adopted to his lordship by name and in epistolary form? 
This form had been arrived at gradually. The dedication of the 
Venus and Adonis was diffident, apologetic, a bit fulsome, after 
the manner of Tudor dedications, signed “ Your Honour’s in all 
duty.” The dedication of the Lucrece brings an advance in camara- 
derie, ‘‘ The love I dedicate to your Lordship is without end.” Not 
unnaturally, then, one might look in a third dedicatory letter for a 
still further advance toward “a marriage of true minds.” Has 
there been a quarrel between the nobleman and the poet? If so, 
why any dedication at all? Or why, if a quarrel, rub in the con- 


1The Shakespearean Myth (1880-1885) Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism: 
Chapter, “Whose Sonnets?” (1888) and A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect (1885- 
1900). In the two latter Dr. Morgan said, that if challenged to prove from in- 
ternal evidence that the author of the plays was the author of the poems and the 
sonnets, he would be unable to take up the challenge. 

* Dr. Morgan elsewhere makes merry over these two gentlemen, who, he claims, 
after depriving their countrymen of their talents as journey-actors by retiring from 
the stage, became a green-grocer and a publican respectively, and were innocent of 
any suspicion of the nature of the boon they were reputed to have conferred upon 
their race. 

VOL, CVI,—32 
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tumely by addressing His Grace, of many titles, as plain “ Mister ” 
(or, perhaps, “Master”) “ W. H?” Or, worse even than this, 
take not the trouble to dedicate his Sonnets at all, but carelessly ask 
his publisher to do the dedicating and, to italicize his insouciance, 
transpose the initials of Henry Wriothlesey “ H. W.” to “ W. H.,” 
which meant in such a connection just precisely nobody at all? 
Was Shakespeare ashamed or afraid to dedicate to His Grace of 
Southampton still one more poetical effort? Had Southampton 
ordered him to refrain from more dedicatory assumptions and 
tempted Shakespeare to observe the letter of the command while 
breaking its spirit? Otherwise what could have been the motives 
for so senseless and childish, useless and unnecessary a transpo- 
sition of initials; or, indeed, for the employment of initials at all? 
How could either Southampton or Pembroke have been expected 
to recognize himself as “Mr. W. H.?” The modern story (Dr. 
Morgan submits) of the Shakespeare-Southampton friendship be- 
ing one it was nobody’s particular cue or interest to deny, has been 
suffered to pass without examination. But, once examined, the 
mere fact that Shakespeare dedicated poetry to Southampton will 
not float it! Everybody dedicated poetry to Southampton. He 
loved to pose as the Macznas of his day. Being not overburdened 
with worldly goods, he was perhaps not too lavish in the gifts he 
made to his dedicators—a cold capon’s leg in the servant’s hall, a 
cup of sack at the buttery hatch, anything so that the hungry poet 
need not dine with Duke Humphrey, or sup with Sir Thomas 
Gresham, that day! That Southampton encouraged hungry poets 
to dedicate verses to him without inviting them to share his bed and 
board may be very likely. That Pembroke’s tastes led him to make 
similar overtures in any quarter, nobody ever pretended to suggest. 

If Damon and Pythias were friends, cries Dr. Morgan, let us 
know it from Damon as well as from Pythias! Let it appear from 
the family records of Damon as well as from the family records 
of Pythias. Granted that the records, so far as we have any, 
of the Shakespeare family (at least its traditions) assert that 
Shakespeare and Southampton, the poet and the commoner, were 
habitually arm-in-arm, always the closest of intimates; are there 
any records or traditions of the Southampton family that assert as 
much ? 

As to the Sonnets themselves, admire them as we must to- 
day, the fact is they attracted no particular contemporary attention. 
Meres reports them as in private circulation among Shakespeare’s 
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private friends in 1598. But, except by Thorpe, who prints them 
eleven years after in a “broadside,” or quarto, along with a 
poem called The Lover's Complaint, they are not rescued from 
their manuscript condition, or mentioned anywhere in any connec- 
tion whatever. The four Shakespeare Folios failed to collect and 
include them. The “ editors” par excellence—Rowe, Warburton, 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer and Capel—ignored them. Even the 
variorum editors, Boswell and Johnson, failed to honor them with 
their criticism, and George Stevens gave it as his opinion that 
nothing less than an act of Parliament would induce, anybody to 
read them. But it happened that, in the year of Our Lord eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight, a gentleman of leisure, such as Dr. 
Appleton Morgan himself (perhaps a bit ennuyé for something 
to pass the time away) happened to conceive the idea of actually 
reading them.® 

So far as appears, from the “ private friends” of 1598 down 
to himself in the year 1838, a trifle of two hundred and forty 
years, 

He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea 


This gentleman found that these Sonnets were actually six poems 
of different lengths, each poem having a consistent theme and 
argument. And this gentleman, Charles Armitage Brown by 
name, who makes this marvelous discovery by the simple process 
of reading these Sonnets, was able to demonstrate, in the familiar 
way of demonstrators (“‘ sign-post critics” they have been called, 
who antiphonate a line of comment with a snatch of the text and 
then a snatch of the text with a line of comment) that these six 
poems were an appeal to some golden youth, enjoying too keenly 
his bachelordom, to settle down, marry and beget offspring, not 
upon any ethical considerations, but solely because: 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by Time decrease 

His tender heir might bear his memory! 


Another of these six poems is a lament over a sweetheart’s 
inconstancy; another mourns a rival-in-love’s successful rivalry; 
another voices the remorse brought on by satiety, etc., etc.; all 

* The Shakespearean Myth, p. 278. 
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(omitting the first—the suggestion of marriage) conventional in 
theme; however, as we recognize today, passing the highest flights 
of poetry elsewhere touched! But the difficulty, not to call it the 
impossibility, of bringing either Southampton or Pembroke into 
their neighborhood is immeasurably increased by Mr. Brown’s dis- 
coveries. Add to the absurdity of it all that Pembroke was barely 
eighteen years of age (he was known as Lord Herbert, until his 
majority in January, 1601, when he became third Earl of Pem- 
broke) and so presumably subject to tutors and governors, and 
Southampton was but seven years his elder—neither of them at a 
point in life when marriages for them must be matters of solici- 
tude or of arrangement by third parties! 

Why should William Shakespeare, a commoner—or even, as 
he was later, a gentleman entitled to coat-armor—beg, or even dare 
to suggest to, either Pembroke or Southampton that they should 
marry? How would either of those noble lords have tolerated, 
passed around among William Shakespeare’s private friends for all 
comers to gossip about, so extraordinary a suggestion touching the 
most intimate and immune concerns of one or the other of them? 

It seems to us that Dr. Morgan was right forty years ago in 
his Shakespearean Myth, when he concluded that Thomas Thorpe 
dedicated this sheaf of heretofore undedicated Sonnets to a crony 
of his own in 1609. Dr. Morgan quotes a passage from George 
Wither’s Scholler’'s Burgatorie (1625), which we think ourselves 
might be more widely remembered when we essay to solve, point- 
blank, all these irksome questions as to Elizabethan and Jacobean 
authorships! Speaking of the publisher (printer) of his date, Mr. 
Wither says: “ If he gets any written note, he will publish it and it 
shall be contrived and named also according to his own pleasure. 
Nay, he oftentimes gives books names as will, to his thinking, make 
them saleable, when there is nothing in the whole volume suitable 
to such a title.” 

If the publisher could give a book a title and an author, why 
could he not also give that book a dedicatee? Why should not Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe feel himself moved by the fugitive condition of 
Shakespeare’s vagrant Sonnets to rescue them from their manu- 
script state, offer them the custody of print and supply them with a 
sponsor-dedicatory? He need not hesitate as to their vagrant state. 
The printing of a random two of them years before, with a careless 
collection of ‘Songs and Sonnets (dubbed—for some unascertained 
reason—The Passionate Pilgrim), appeared to indicate that Shakes- 
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peare placed no value upon them. Surely, argues Dr. Morgan, 
Tennyson would not have permitted two stanzas of In Memoriam 
to be printed in Maud or in The Idyls of the King! 

But Mr. Publisher Thorpe does not stop here. He gets into 
his possession not only these one hundred and fifty-four Sonnets 
rumored to be in circulation among Shakespeare’s private friends, 
but, as already noted, a poem, The Lover's Complaint, from some 
utterly conjectural source quite as anonymous and quite as undedi- 
cated as are the Sonnets themselves. And so both being publici 
juris—like umbrellas—our tender-hearted Thomas Thorpe gives 
these little Japhets in search of a father, the father and the dedi- 
catee they seem in need of !* 

But that Shakespeare himself had neither hand nor voice in 
this Thomas Thorpe printing of 1609 (its imprint ran: “ Printed 
by G. Eld for T. T. and are to be sold by John Wright, dwelling 
at Christ’s Church Gate’’), is sufficiently obvious from the one 
hundred and twenty-sixth Sonnet, the last two verses of which 
are wanting, their places being supplied by brackets, thus: 

[ ] 
[ ] 


It not being supposable within the bounds of reason that an 
author would have forgotten or been unable to supply two verses 
of his own composition; or, if he had forgotten them irrevocably, 
that he would call attention to his lapse by printer’s signs! Thorpe 
evidently had obtained these vagrant Sonnets and this Lover’s 
Complaint, perhaps by the aid of the Mr. Hall whose acquaintance 
we are soon to make. But that, judging from Wither’s revelations as 
"to the tendency and the license of the publisher of that date, Thorpe 
could have resisted such a choice morsel as putting the name of 
Southampton or of Pembroke to his Book of Songs and Sonnets, it 
is hard to imagine! What more readily would have made it mar- 
ketable? What a lustre it would have shed over the humble printer 
(so humble that he dares only to use in his imprint his initials) had 
he been authorized to parade on his title-page one or the other of 
these lordly names. 

Contemplating all these considerations, Dr. Morgan, in his 
Shakespearean Myth, decides that the Sonnets are dedicated by 
Thomas Thorpe to one, not of Shakespeare’s, but of his own 
“ private friends.” Has Dr. Morgan’s attention been called to the 


*If The Lover's Complaint had also been in private circulation among Shakes- 
peare’s private friends, Meres does not mention the fact. 
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fact that, twenty years later, a corroboration of his judgment was 
discovered ? 

In the year 1898, twenty-one years after Dr. Morgan broached 
his Shakespearean Myth, it was discovered that in the year 1616 
this same Thomas Thorpe actually did become possessed of literary 
material which there was some pretext for dedicating to the Earl 
of Pembroke. It appeared that one Joseph Healy had previously 
made and dedicated to Pembroke certain translations from the Latin, 
and that at his (Healy’s) death he left unprinted a translation of 
Epictetus. This translation Thorpe possesses himself of, and 
straightway, evidently, without asking permission at-all, he prints 
it in the year 1616, with as fulsome and abjectly cringing a dedica- 
tion as one could well make: 


To the Right Honourable William, Earle of Pembroke, Lord 
Chamberlaine to His Majestie, One of His Majestie’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council and Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of Garter, etc. 

Right Honourable: It may worthilie seem strange unto your 
Lordship out of what frenzy one of my meanness hath pre- 
sumed to commit the Sacrilege in the straightness of your Lord- 
ship’s leisure to present a piece for matter and model so 
unworthy and in this scribbling age when great persons are so 
pestered daily with Dedications. All I can allege in extenuation 
of so many incongruities is the bequest of a deceased Man who 
(in his lifetime) having offered some translations of his unto 
your Lordship, ever wished if these ensuing were ever published 
they might only be addressed unto Your Lordship as the last 
tribute of his dutiful affection (to use his own tearmes) the 
true and learned upholder of learned endeavours. This therefore 
being left with me as a Legacie unto your Lordship (pardon my 
presumption Great Lord, from so mean a man to so great a 
Person) I could not without some impiety present to anie other: 
such a sad privilege have the bequests of the Dead, and so 
obligatory they are more than requests of the living. In the 
hope of this Honourable acceptance I will ever rest 

Your Lordship’s Humble, devoted Servant 
7. T. 


Such is the dedication T. T. does achieve when presuming to dedi- 
cate something to his “ Great Lord” Pembroke. Can one infer 
that, seven years before, he would have dared to address this same 
“ Great Lofd” as “ Mr. W. H.”-Compare this with the dedication 
of the Sonnets: “ To the Onlie Begetter of These Ensuing Sonnets 
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—Mr. W. H.—AIl Happiness and That Eternitie, Promised by Our 
Ever Living Poet, Wisheth the Well-Wishing Adventurer in Set- 
ting forth. T. T.” and it is sufficiently apparent that the two 
compositions are not addressed by an identical person to one and 
the same dedicatee. 

What then, in spite of this confirmation of his own conjecture, 
could have so powerfully moved Dr. Morgan’s recantation? Ac- 
cording to the paragraph in THe CaTHoLic Wortp used as the 
rubric to this paper, he finds himself moved by another dedication— 
(also by the way, dating from the year 1616). Here is that dedi- 
cation verb. lit. et punet.: 


To The Great Example of Honour and Virtue, the Most Noble 
William, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, etc. 

My Lord—While you cannot change your merit, I dare not 
change your Title. It was that made it and not I, under which 
name I offer to your Lordship the ripest of my studies, my 
Epigrams, which though they may carry danger in the sound 
do not therefore seek your shelter, for when I made them I had 
nothing in my conscience to expressing of which I did need a 
cipher. But if I be fallen into those times, wherein, for the 
likenéss of vice, and facts, everyone thinks another’s ill deeds 
objected to him, and that in their ignorant and guilty mouths 
the common voice is for their security. BEWARE THE POET! 
confessing therein so much love to their diseased as they would 
rather make a party for them than be either rid or told of them. 
I much expect at your Lordship’s hand the protection of truth 
and liberty while you are constant to your own goodness. In 
thanks whereof I return you the honour of leading forth so 
many good and great names (as my verses mention on the 
better part) to their remembrance with posterity. Amongst 
these if I have praised unfortunately any one that doth not 
deserve—or if any answer not in all numbers the pictures I 
have made of them—I hope it will be forgiven me that they are 
no ill pieces, though they be not like the persons. But I foresee 
a nearer fate to any book than this, that the vices will be owned 
before the virtues (though there I have avoided all particulars 
as I have done names) and some will be so ready to discredit 
me as they will have the impudence to belie themselves, for 
if I meant them not, it is so. Nor can I hope otherwise. For 
why should they remit anything of their riot, their pride, their 
self love, and other inherent graces, to consider truth or virtue, 
but with the trade of the world lend their long ears against 
men they love not, and hold their dear mountebank or jester 
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in far better condition than all the study or studiers of human- 
ity? For such I would rather know them by their vizards still 
than they should publish their faces at their peril in any theatre 
where Cato if he lived might enter without scandal. 
Your Lordship’s Most faithful Honourer 
Ben Jonson. 


Is it within the bounds of possibility that Dr. Morgan has been 
converted from agnosticism to gnosticism by such incongruous, 
maudlin and incoherent rubbish as this? When my Lord Pem- 
broke sat himself down to peruse this Bunsbyan performance (if 
he ever did), was he able to make head or tail of it, we wonder? 
Had honest Ben habitually written in this muddy idiom it would 
not have been so wondrous strange that his plays would not pay 
for a sea coal fire. “ Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic omnia 
dicere”’ remarked Juvenal over that unfortunate alliterative of 
Cicero’s! Possibly Ben was a bit more tipsy than usual when he 
delivered himself of this dedication. The scant score of words 
which Dr. Morgan quotes as justification for reversing himself and 
pronouncing that Shakespeare dedicated the Sonnets, and dedicated © 
them to Pembroke, do really seem—isolated from their context—to 


have a meaning of some sort! But any remote possibility of their 
meaning anything, is destroyed the moment we try to construe any 
significance into the jumble of incoherency as a whole. Can Dr. 
Morgan parse it? Can anybody parse it? What is the subject of 


” 


“it” or the predicate of “is,” in the sentence “ It is so,” in line 
twenty-eight? Compared with this muddy Jonsenese, Master 
Thomas Thorpe’s dedication to “ Mr. W. H.” is clarity itself! 
According to Dr. Morgan, any publication in those times 
was properly styled a “ venture,” and the person launching a ven- 
ture is naturally an adventurer. In setting forth, then, the ad-— 
venturer, “T. T.” wishes some friend of his (“ W. H.”) all happi- 
ness and a long life. He is issuing a book of poetry, and so strug- 
gles to express himself poetically. He describes the long life be- 
spoken for his friend as “ that eternity promised by our ever-living 
poet ” (obviously—since neither T. T. nor Mr. W. H. is a poet— 
the sonneteer himself). For the remainder: ‘“‘ That eternitie prom- 
ised, etc.,”” we may perhaps find a pretext, in the opening lines of 
the first Sonnet, in the fantasy ‘“ that thereby beauty’s rose might 
never die ”—there is no other “ eternitie” nor immortality, prom- 
ised anywhere else either in the Sonnets or in The Lover's Com- 
plaint! But what is a “ begetter?” Dr. Morgan asks and answers 
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his own question : clearly one who gets or procures. “I have some 
cousin-Germans at court,” says Dekkar in Satriomastix, “ shall be- 
get you the reversion of the master of the king’s revels.” The 
printer of these Sonnets, then, feels himself at liberty to dedicate 
them to whomsoever he sees fit, and he sees fit to dedicate them to 
the obliging party who has possessed himself of one of these manu- 
script copies that Meres tells about, and has brought it to Thorpe to 
make a book of Songs and Sonnets out of—to one who has, in Dek- 
kar’s phrase, made himself, as to Thorpe, an “only begetter!” 
Moreover, by referring to the Stationers’ Registers we are able to 
ascertain who this obliging party was. He stands revealed. And 
his name is—not only in initials “ W. H.” but—* William Hall!” 
And if we merely take the trouble to delete a trifling punctuation 
mark in that troublesome dedication, we will get—William Hall! 

This Mr.-William Hall, who seems to have occupied himself 
with obtaining matter for his fellow printers, too, first appears as 
apprenticed to one John Alide, a member of the Stationers’ Company 
from 1577 to 1584, in which latter year he is himself admitted to 
membership in the Stationers’ Company. In 1609 he brings out 
a book under his own imprint, but giving his name in his imprint 
precisely as did Thomas Thorpe, by initials, and occupying evi- 
dently about the same rank as Thorpe in the craft. He printed sev- 
eral works on theological subjects—a book entitled The Displays of 
Heraldrie, and another The Life of John Spelman, a notorious pick- 
pocket captured in the Royal Chapel at Whitehall. In 1613 he sold 
out his business to John Beale and disappeared. Now, Dr. Morgan, 
we have only to eliminate a punctuation mark in this much betor- 
tured “ T. T.” dedication, reading “ Mr. W. H. all happiness ” as 
“Mr. W. Hall: happiness!” and the mystery is solved without call- 
ing upon either Shakespeare, Southampton or Pembroke to help us 
out, and without violence to either probability or common sense, and 
your proposition of forty years ago is—taken in connection with 
the opaque Jonson dedication to Pembroke—most abundantly con- 
firmed! 

Had anybody undertaken, in the year 1640, to assert that 
these Sonnets had been dedicated to Lord Pembroke by Shakespeare 
(then only twenty-four years deceased) he would have been obliged 
to account for a book with this title-page: ““ Poems by Will Shakes- 
peare Gent: Printed at London by Tho. Cotes and are to be sold by 
Iohn Benson, 1640.” On examination these Poems consisted of all 


5 Shakespeare in Fact and in Criticism, p. 74. 
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but seven of the Sonnets that Thorpe had helped himself to (sans 
The Lover's Complaint, but including the more or less perfect 
Passionate Pilgrim that Heywood protested was mainly his own 
work). Evidently Iohn Benson, like “ T. T.” was a publisher after 
George Wither’s own heart! For, behold! this Mr. Benson, like 
the “T. T.” of thirty-one years before, feels that he too must 
write, and he prefaces his Book of Songs and; Sonnets (or 
“ Poems by Will Shakespeare Gent.”’) with his dedication—not to 
a noble lord, nor to a co-adventurer, but— 


To the Reader: I here presume, under favour, to present 
to your view some excellent and sweetly composed poems, 
which in themselves appear of the same purity the Author 
himself then living avouched. They had not the fortune, by 
reason of their infancy in his death, to have the due accommoda- 
tion of proportionable glory with the rest of his ever-living 
works. Yet the lines will afford you a more authentic appro- 
bation than my assurance any way can to invite your allowance: 
in your perusal you shall find them serene, clear, elegantly 
plain—such gentle strains as shall recreate and not perplex 
the brain. No intricate or cloudy stuff to puzzle your intellect, 
but perfect eloquence such as will raise your admiration to his 
praise. This assurance will not differ from your acknowledg- 
ments, and certain I am my opinion will be seconded by the 
sufficiency of these ensuing lines. I have been somewhat so- 
licitous to bring this forth to the perfect view of all men, and in 
so doing glad to be serviceable for the continuance of glory 
to the deserved author in these his poems. 

I. BENSON. 

But, if, as says Dr. Appleton Morgan in 1916, these Sonnets 
had already, thirty-one years before Benson, been dedicated to a 
powerful lord—Lord Chamberlain of England, Lord Pembroke— 
called not “ Poems by Will Shakespeare ” or by anybody else, but 
“ These ensuing ” (a phrase used by Thorpe in 1609 in the dedica- 
tion of the Sonnets to “ W. H.” and again in dedicating the Epictetus 
to Pembroke in 1616)—Sonnets! under whose favor does Benson 
“ present ” these poems, in face of Lord Pembroke, who is entitled 
to them and who is dead? When did the author “ then living ” 
“avouch ” their purity? Was it purity of text or of sentiment that 
was thus “ avouched?” How had Benson alone managed to hear 
of their author (Shakespeare) avouching anything about his Son- 
nets or about any other composition of his? Where, in all chron- 
icle, is there a record of Shakespeare ever having mentioned to 
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anybody a single one of his works, plays or poems, or anything 
else? And what was the “infancy” of the Sonnets (they had been in 
print for seven years when Shakespeare died in 1616) which de- 
prived them of their “proportionable glory ?” 

Is there but the one answer to all these questions? And is not 
that answer the same that Dr. Morgan made to it forty years ago 
and from which he now recants? 

To wit: that these Sonnets were never placed under the pro- 
tection of a powerful nobleman; neither under the protection of 
Southampton nor Pembroke nor any other: that they were in 1640 
—just where they were in 1609—at large; little Japhets in search 
of a father. Or, if we prefer, still in 1640 when Benson lighted 
upon them, just as they were in 1609 when Thorpe took possession 
of them: publici juris—like umbrellas—anybody’s for the asking! 

The contention of this article is, therefore, that the correlation 
of these four contemporary dedications establishes the fact that Dr. 
Morgan guessed right when he asserted, prior to his apostasy to 
himself, in THE CaTHoLIc Wor tp of April, 1916, that these trou- 
blesome Sonnets were not dedicated by Shakespeare to anybody, 
noble lord or commoner, or anybody else: that they were never ded- 
icated to any noble lord by anybody ; that a man named Thorpe ded- 
icated them to one of his own personal friends; and that it is a great 
pity that Dr. Morgan, after establishing these postulates, should 
have recanted them, when they had been so abundantly buttressed 
and fortified by later discoveries. Dr. Morgan’s proposition, which 
we have quoted above from THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, tossed another 
gauntlet into quite another arena, which, we think that he, with 
both tact and reason might have then and there abandoned to his 
successors. Then, like Lucretius, he could have reflected: 


Sauve mare magno turbantibus sequora ventis 
E terra longa alterius spectare laborem! 











CANON SHEEHAN AND PUBLIC EVENTS. 
BY P, J. LENNOX. 


= tai © all whose interest in events in Ireland is of the 
yi ephemeral order, as well as to all who did not possess 
an intimate, personal acquaintance with the late 
Canon Patrick Augustine Sheehan, Parish Priest of 
Doneraile, and to those whose knowledge of his 
writings does not penetrate beneath the surface, the fascinating 
biography,! recently given to the world by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Heuser, will come as a complete revelation. The author of this book 
has one most essential prerequisite of a good biographer, in that 
he finds himself in thorough sympathy with his subject. Further, 
as the editor who first introduced the creator of My New Curate 
to a wide circle of readers, who, in consequence, had many personal 
conferences as well as a long-continued interchange of letters with 
his contributor, and who, finally, made a painstaking investigation 
among the few persons who knew the gifted Irish author really 
well; Dr. Heuser speaks with an authority that cannot be impugned. 
From these pages Canon Sheehan stands out in many unexpected 
roles: not only as a novelist, essayist, and poet, but also as a hym- 
nologist, dramatist, and composer of music, as an ideal pastor, a 
zealous reformer, an educationist of mark, an eloquent and per- 
suasive preacher, a successful lecturer, a patient bearer of physical 
pain, around whose head a halo of sanctity clings, a reserved man, 
who under a somewhat cold exterior, hid a warm heart and was 
capable of sincere and abiding friendships, a practical patriot, who 
dared to be unpopular in pursuing the course of action which he 
considered best for his country and his Faith. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal with the literary 
achievements of Canon Sheehan, or their genesis, for that is done 
with great circumstantiality of detail, and in a very interesting 
way, in the volume now before us; nor to attempt to fix his place 
in the literature of his country, for the perspective is too short to 
allow final judgment to be passed; nor yet to follow him in all 


2 Canon Sheehan of Doneraile. The Story of an Irish Parish Priest, as Told 
Chiefly by Hitself in Books, Personal Memoirs, and Letters. By the Very Rev. 
Herman J. Heuser, D.D., Overbrook Seminary; Philadelphia. With portraits and other 
illustrations. 8 vo., pp. xvii., 405. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1917. $3.50 
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the ramifications of his many-sided activities, for they are too 
numerous to be treated with even approximate adequacy within 
the space at our disposal. The purpose is rather to investigate, in 
a broad way, his relations to his times and, with the aid furnished 
by his own- writings and the further particulars supplied by his 
biography, to examine his attitude towards some of the major 
movements which influenced the Ireland in which he had his being. 

Canon Sheehan’s span of life (1852-1913) embraced many 
momentous happenings in the land of his birth: it is a far cry from 
Lucas and Tenant Right to Eoin MacNeill and the Irish Volun- 
teers. He saw the rise and fall of Sadleir, the development of the 
Fenian movement, the rebellion of 1867, the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the land war and the acts of parliament that sought 
to end it, first by improving the conditions of tenure, and then by 
the abolition of landlordism. He saw the foundation of the Catho- 
lic University, with Newman at its head, and he noted its gradual 
decline. He saw the erstwhile loud-mouthed patriot, Judge Keogh, 
burned in effigy because of his diatribes against the priests during 
the Galway election petition. He saw the forging of the weapon of 
parliamentary obstruction, and the merciless wielding of it by 
Biggar and Parnell. He saw the beginning of the Home Rule 
agitation under Butt, and.the passing of the sceptre to the young 
lieutenant, who, as the defiant scorner of the mother of parliaments, 
had so often caused the old-school leader poignant pain. He saw 
that young lieutenant fashion into a solid and powerful phalanx the 
Irish parliamentary party, which swayed the destinies of British 
politics, and made and unmade governments; and alas! he saw the 
same party go to pieces, in dissension and sordid wrangling, when 
the grievous, moral lapse of its chief was publicly exposed. He 
saw its opposing sections fused together again, after a fashion, but 
sadly missing the touch of the vanished hand. He’saw the turmoil 
of the Land League and its various successors. He saw the prisons 
packed with “‘ suspects,” the flower of the land, held without charge 
and without trial in defiance of habeas corpus, under the régime of 
“Buckshot ” Forster. He saw the tyrant hurled from office amid 
the jubiliation and the high hopes of the people whose feelings he 
had outraged ; and then he saw the almost immediate set-back to na- 
tional aspirations when Cavendish and Burke fell beneath the knives 
of the Invincibles on that fatal Saturday evening in the Phcenix 
Park. He saw the great reforms in Irish local government and in 
every branch of education. He saw the establishment of the Gaelic 
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League, of Sinn Fein, and of the Irish-Ireland movement. He 
saw the Irish Literary Revival. He saw the introduction of three 
Home Rule bills; and he died, like Moses, in sight of, but without 
entering, the promised land. 

In 1852, the year of the birth of the future author, Ireland 
was sunk deep in the slough of despond. The Repeal agitation was 
buried in the grave of O’Connell; the New Ireland movement, al- 
though its influence was destined to be felt for many years, and is 
felt even now, had apparently come to an end in an abortive rebel- 
lion, and most of the men who had been its leaders were either dead 
or in exile; the members of the Brass Band, having captured the 
Tenant Right League, were in the saddle, and were riding fast to- 
wards the Great Betrayal; famine and fever, eviction and emigra- 
tion had reduced the population by a fourth; the whole country was 
dotted over with deserted villages and demolished houses; indus- 
tries had decayed where they had not disappeared; poverty was on 
the increase; public spirit was on the decline. Three years later, 
in 1855, Duffy, on leaving his native land for Australia, declared 
that Ireland was a corpse on the dissecting table ; and when in 1856, 
the London Times, exulting over the still diminishing population, 
prophesied that in another generation the Irish Celts would be as 
obsolete in Ireland as the Phoenicians in Cornwall and the Catholic 
religion as forgotten as the worship of Astarte, there seemed solid 
foundation for the boast. Yet Ireland, like the hind in Dryden’s 
poem, though doomed to death, was fated not to die. 

These are the general conditions under which the childhood of 
Patrick Sheehan was spent. But by the time he was fifteen, tyr- 
anny and oppression had -produced their inevitable results on a 
long-remembering, long-enduring, determined race, and the seeds 
sown in the darkness of a nation’s eclipse sprang up portentously 
as armed men. The Fenian rising failed of its immediate object; 
but it established the Irish Church, passed the Land Act of 1870, 
and, opening Gladstone’s eyes, started him on his long career of 
remedial measures for Ireland. Young Sheehan was not insensible 
to the influences by which he was surrounded. Fed, like all Irish 
boys of his class and creed, on the old Jacobite ballads, which sang 
eternal hostility and unending resistance to the national foeman and 
to the spoiler of the domestic hearth, and which almost invariably 
predicted a bright and triumphant future for Dark Rosaleen, he 
viewed with sympathetic interest the refurbishing of the pikes of 
’98, the nightly drillings, and the other preparations for the re- 
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bellion of 1867; and it was with sorrow and anger that he learned 
of the killing of Peter O’Neill Crowley in Kilcloony Wood, and 
viewed his remarkable funeral procession from the college terrace 
at Fermoy. It is highly significant that in later life he spoke of ’98, 
"48, and ’67, the years of rebellion, as the golden periods of modern 
Irish history. 

Maynooth College, which Sheehan entered as a student for 
the priesthood in August, 1869, was then in a state of transition, 
and even of ferment, caused by the passing of the Irish Church Act 
in that year, the cessation of the yearly government grant of twen- 
ty-six thousand pounds, and the changes in personnel and curricu- 
lum thereby rendered necessary; and the conditions prevailing, as 
well as the general atmosphere, were not wholly congenial to the 
young-and ardent student from the South. Like many other be- 
ginners in logic, before and since, he found Jennings’ Compendium 
rather hard and dry work; and he sought relief and consolation in 
Carlyle, Wordsworth, and Tennyson; in Milton, Shelley, and Keats; 
in Browning and Ruskin, as well as in excursions into German and 
Italian literature. His reading was not well ordered, but it was not 
exactly indiscriminate; and in after years it bore wonderful fruit. 

After his ordinatior in 1875, Father Sheehan served for about 
two years on the English Mission, at Plymouth and Exeter, succes- . 
sively. He was then recalled to his own diocese of Cloyne, and ap- 
pointed curate, first in his native town of Mallow, then at Queens- 
town, and again at Mallow, whence, in 1895, he was promoted to 
be Parish Priest of Doneraile. His residence in England had not 
uprooted his national sentiments, but it had toned them down some- 
what, and had given him that tendency, so noticeable in many of 
his writings, to institute comparisons between the two races. The 
characteristic of the English people which most impressed him was 
their individualism. To him England was a “ strange land, where 
everyone is so interested in religion, because every man is his own 
pope; and so uninterested, because he cares so little what all the 
other popes, even the Archbishop of Canterbury, may hold or 
teach.” He had returned to Ireland with what in that country is 
somewhat contemptuously called an English accent, and we are told 
by his biographer that “ this un-Irish mode of speech he consistently 
retained through the remainder of his life.” He had also the idea 
of improving the Irish people after the English model; but that was 
a Herculean task beyond his powers, or the powers of any man; 
and in maturer life he realized that the English and the Irish ideals 
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are irreconcilable, and, as was to be expected, it was the Irish ideal 
that he embraced. As Dr. Heuser puts it: “ He had come to under- 
stand that the difference of national temper between his own people 
and their political masters was fundamental, and that this fact could 
not be ignored in their economic and religious improvement. He 
had come to see the two nations by comparison on a common scale, 
and as a result his love for his countrymen had taken on a degree of 
deeper affection than he had been conscious of in the years before.” 

All his life Canon Sheehan was a teacher. He had thought 
much on pedagogy, but he did not stop at theory. He was a prac- 
tical educator. Already as a young curate he founded at Mallow, 
in 1880, a Literary Society, which was principally designed for the 
benefit of the young men. As pastor of Doneraile, he was deeply 
concerned for the welfare and progress of the seven schools of his 
parish. He visited them regularly and frequently, and it was his 
constant endeavor to maintain them in a state of the highest effi- 
ciency. He was a firm believer in vocational training, and he had 
the boys and girls taught according to their talents with the specific 
object of fitting them for whatever position in life they were des- 
tined to occupy. When school days were over, he retained a 
friendly interest in each and every one of the former students. By 
means of literary, musical and dramatic entertainments, of which 
his own talks and lectures were a specially attractive feature, he 
spread a tone of culture and refinement throughout the whole dis- 
trict. 

. In connection with a request for an official report from the 
United States Department of Education, Canon Sheehan prepared 
an elaborate analysis of the system of education in vogue in Ireland, 
in which he lays down the soundest doctrine regarding both the per- 
sonality of the teacher and the programme of studies. Judged by its 
influence on humanity, teaching, he says, stands out as the premier 
secular profession. Therefore, in order to make the teachers happy 
and contented with their work, to liberate their minds from anxiety 
about their future, and to enable them worthily to sustain the dig- 
nity of their position, he advocated a generous scale of payment and 
of retiring pensions. He also registered a firm protest against the 
overlapping of studies as between the primary and the intermediate 
systems, and again between the secondary school and the university. 
For the preservation both of health and morality, he urged the 
teaching of ahimal physiology and at least elementary anatomy; 
and he insisted that, for girls, a knowledge of the science of nurs- 
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ing should be made indispensable. Inasmuch as half the joy and 
pleasure of most lives is to be found in books, he would have the 
teacher create a “ passion” for reading, and a knowledge of what 
ought to be read, so that the beauties of English literature, and the 
hoard of precious thought hidden beneath the covers of books, may 
not remain unknown and concealed from the eager and inquiring 
spirits in which Ireland abounds. 

In the vexed and much discussed question of higher Irish edu- 
cation he took the keenest interest ; and we have it on the authority 
of Lord Castletown, Chancellor of the Royal University during the 
negotiations which preceded the latest reform of the Irish univers- 
ity system, that it was largely due to Canon Sheehan’s assistance 
and his knowledge, which went to the root of things, that Chief 
Secretary Birrell was able to formulate the scheme, in accordance 
with which the National University and the Queen’s University of 
Belfast were finally established. 

Canon Sheehan was particularly anxious to offset the harmful 
trend of modern education. The founding of the Irish Intermedi- 
ate Board in 1878 and of the Royal University of Ireland in 1879, 
and the secularizing and materialistic tendencies underlying both, 
gave him occasion to set forth, in different numbers of The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, those views on education which he after- 
wards developed more fully in Geoffrey Austin, The Triumph of 
Failure, and The Intellectuals. His object was to plead for the in- 
fusion of more religion into classical and professional studies, and 
to prevent the practical elimination of religious training from the 
schools—a result which he thought certain to follow unless reli- 
gious instruction was placed on at least as high a level as secular 
learning. Without this training in religion he feared that the Irish 
would not remain a high principled race, nor become a cultured 
- one. In order to arouse his countrymen to a full realization of their 
high destiny, he considered it necessary that there should be a sys- 
tematic leavening, through religious instructions, of all educational 
activities. He desired to see Ireland, as of old, opening sanctuaries 
of science to strangers, and sending apostles of intellect, as well as 
of faith, to other nations, and to win those intellectual triumphs 
while the deposit of faith remained intact, and the past and eternal 
glory of Ireland’s fidelity to religion remained undimmed. 

It was to the priesthood of Ireland that he looked for the pres- 
ervation and continuance of the traditional Irish religious ideals. 


In an unpublished manuscript, entitled The Work and Wants of the 
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Irish Church, he appealed to them to take the necessary steps to 
check “ the waste of energy that finds its results in tepidity, laxity 
of morals amongst the people, indevotion, impiety in conversation, 
irreverence in the young, irreligion amongst the older members, and 
a total absence of the ‘higher sanctity’ that might be expected to 
be general among a people so highly dowered by nature and grace.” 
His beginning of reform would be in the educational system of 
the theological seminary ; but he is careful to point out that he made 
such a suggestion in no spirit of captious criticism, and with no con- 
sciousness of any personal superiority, for he emphatically states: 
“No one could be more keenly alive than the present writer to the 
self-sacrifice, the devotion to duty, the fidelity to their flocks, which 
have always characterized the Irish priest, and which were never 
more clearly manifested than in the crucial trials of the past ten 
years.” “But,” he goes on, “ we think with all diffidence and hu- 
mility that the system at present in operation in the Irish Church 
needs revision and amendment; and it is hoped that the suggestion 
made here may stimulate those in whose hands God has placed the 
power of reformation and reconstruction to modify and organize 
on a healthier plan the principles that at present are guiding the 
Irish Church. 

In all this matter Father Sheehan was of course treading on 
very delicate ground, and it is no wonder that in many cases he 
wounded feelings proverbially quick to take offence. It was, how- 
ever, as Dr. Heuser points out, to a misconception of the under- 
lying motives that most of the unfavorable notices of Geoffrey 
Austin, My New Curate, and The Triumph of Failure were due. 
Some theorists saw in Luke Delmege a direct attack upon May- 
nooth College and its educational methods, and its author was ac- 
cused, as he himself phrases it, of a desire to lampoon and discredit 
the Irish priesthood. These strictures, whatever surface justifica- 
tion there was for them, stung to the quick the man who had felt, 
and expressed, that the Irish colleges “turn out the best equipped 
students in the world for the exigencies of modern missionary life,” 
and who set it down as his considered opinion that “ the staff of 
professors at Maynooth gives promise to maintain all the traditions 
that belong to the teaching staff of the greatest ecclesiastical sem- 
inary in the world.” On the whole, however, the voice of hostile 
criticism was drowned in the general chorus of praise. When 
Glenanaar, which had run its course in The Dolphin in 1904 and 
1905, came out in book form, it went far towards appeasing former 
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cavillers, because of the ardent patriotism that everywhere per- 
vades the story. He secured the highest ecclesiastical approval 
when the Pope, who had read My New Curate in an Italian trans- 
lation, conferred on him the title of Doctor of Divinity; and it 
was a mark of further approbation and favor in high quarters 
when the bishop of the diocese made him a Canon of the Cathe- 
dral chapter of Cloyne. 

In addition to education, and the necessity of reforming it 
which is emphasized again and again in his stories and essays, 
Canon Sheehan was interested in other Irish problems, notably 
emigration and landlordism. Both’topics are developed with pathos 
and power in Lisheen, which, after appearing serially in THE 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD, was published in book form in 1907.. As a curate 
at Queenstown it had pained him to see the boys and girls, the sap 
of the nation, pouring across the Atlantic in hundreds every week, 
leaving behind the middle-aged, the old, and the decrepit. He used 
whatever influence he possessed in his immediate circle to induce 
the young people to stay at home. Those who left Ireland he re- 
garded as objects of commiseration, because in the race for wealth 
and power they so often sacrificed their faith, their native simplic- 
ity, their domestic affection, and their love of their native land and 
its ideals and traditions. His attitude on this question is made 
manifest in the chapters entitled “A Parliamentary Dinner,” in 
Luke Delmege. An itinerant vocalist, a young girl, sang outside 
the dining-room window Lady Dufferin’s touching ballad, I’m Sit- 
ting on the Stile, Mary. Not a word was spoken until she had fin- 
ished the last stanza: 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, my Mary, kind and true! 
But I’ll not forget you, darlin’, in the land I’m goin’ to; 
They say there’s bread and work for all, and the sun shines always there, 
But I’ll not forget old Ireland, were it fifty times as fair, 


for, as the author says, it was the infinite pathos of Ireland. Then, 
“T’ll not forget you, darlin’,” solilquized the young priest; “ but 
they do forget you, darlin’, and what is more, they despise you. 
And there isn’t on earth, or in the nether hell,” he said vehemently, 
bringing his hand down heavily on the table, “a more contemptible 
being than he, who, seduced by the glitter and glare of foreign civ- 
ilization, has come to despise his motherland.” 


The subject of emigration, and its results to the emigrants, as 
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well as to the home land, was much in his thoughts, as is shown by 
his frequent references to it in his writings. As early as 1882 he 
published in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record an article on The Ef- 
fects of Emigration on the Irish Church. Elsewhere he- speaks 
of the life-blood of Ireland “ welling out in the open sore of emi- 
gration, her towns decaying, her population diminishing at the 
rate of a million a decade.” At the station the old pastor was 
scarcely able to bring himself to give his blessing to the young 
girl, who is starting the next week for Boston, and all the way 
home he could not help being silent and distracted, because he 
found the whole modern and universal exodus from Ireland mad- 
dening. Canon Sheehan deplored, in particular, that “the wealthy - 
Irish-American is raising a generation that learns not merely to 
forget the old land of their fathers, but to become ashamed of it; 
to imitate the manners and fashions, and last of all the vices and 
infidelity, of the great body of Americans who recognize no defi- | 
nite faith, and who make civic virtue their sole religion, secular 
training their sole education, and worldly success the standard of 
all their attainments.” He lays the blame partly on the genius of 
the race (“ We were always exiles and wanderers,” he says), but 
mostly on Mammon. “ Peregrinari” is still their destiny, but “ it 
is no longer ‘ peregrinari pro Christo!’ but ‘ peregrinari pro Mam- 
mona!’ Ah! Yes! the dear old Spartan simplicity of Irish 
peasant life is yielding to the seductions of the Zeitgeist: we want 
the city, and the electric-light, and the saloon, and the ball-room. 
There’s the secret of Irish emigration!” 

He almost despaired of finding a remedy; but, if one existed 
at all, he believed that it was to be found in the abolition of land- 
lordism, and in the establishment of a nation of peasant propri- 
etors who, safe in the knowledge that whatever they made out of 
the soil would not be swept away from them in the shape of rent, 
would feel at liberty to devote their energies to the betterment of 
their condition. Hence arose his attacks on the practical workings 
of the Gladstone Land Act of 1881, as well as on the whole frame- 
work of landlordism. Hence, too, his reason for becoming, though 
behind the scenes, one of the moving spirits in the pourparlers and 
conferences which eventuated in the Wyndham Purchase Act of 
1903. When that Act was passed, he used his best exertions to 
have its provisions put in force in his own district, and with infinite 
patience and perseverance he smoothed away difficulties and over- 
came obstacles, until, by 1907, practically every farmer in his parish 
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had availed himself of the purchase facilities, and was the prospec- 
tive owner in fee simple of the land he tilled. The result was soon 
visible in increased industry, in the adoption of modern scientific 
agricultural methods, in many external evidences of prosperity, and 
in happy homes. “ We can now work at their education,” said the 
Canon. “ Hitherto our preaching was to make our people patient 
under their insufferable hardships, because they might hope in God’s 
mercy. Now we can exhort them to gratitude, and they feel the 
joy of being Christians.’ The same results followed over large 
parts of Ireland; and emigration, which has been gradually di- 
minishing, is now virtually at a standstill. 

In politics Canon Sheehan, like most Irish patriots, was a 
Home Ruler.. He did not, however, always agree with the later 
methods of the Irish Parliamentary Party. In The Intellectuals, 
published in 1911, he puts into the mouth of Dr. Holden some very 
strong fulminations against national disfranchisement and the 
total extinction of popular rights in constituencies, where, as the 
doctor alleges, the members of parliament are dictators and the 
voters obedient and tolerant slaves. He is prophetic of the future, — 
too, for he makes the doctor predict that “ the country shall never 
recover its political independence except along the bloody paths of 
revolution. And thither are we tending so surely as our solar sys- 
tem is moving towards the constellation of Hercules in the 
heavens.”” That the protestations of Dr. Holden against the usurp- 
ation of power by the Irish members truly echoed the Canon’s own 
sentiments is shown by the following outburst, occurring in a letter 
to Mr. Justice Holmes in 1910: “I have been for the last few 
months here in Ireland in a state of silent fury against the inso- 
lent domination of the Irish parliamentary party and their at- 
tempt to stamp out all political freedom. At last, I was forced 
to speak out, and I send you two articles on our political situation 
and in favor of a new movement to establish political liberty and 
break down .the barriers between Protestants and Catholics in 
this country.” 

The pastor of Doneraile belonged to the School of Davis, 
his fellow-townsman, who would band all Irishmen in one com- 
mon cause for the betterment of the country, a policy which 
_ Parnell later crystallized in the well-known formula, “ Ireland needs 
the services of every one of her children.” In the Cork Free 
Press, established by his friend and schoolfellow, William O’Brien, 
M.P., another Mallow man, he found a congenial outlet for his 
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opinions. The leading editorial in the first issue of that paper was 
from Canon Sheehan’s pen. It is, for one thing, a complete pro- 
fession of political faith; but it is more than that: it is an eloquent 
and impassioned appeal for the restoration of what its writer con- 
sidered to be the true principles of nationality. He argues for a 
press free from bribery and intimidation; for the overthrow of 
political expediency in favor of political morality; for the aban- 
donment of sectarian bitterness and the adoption of a friendly 
attitude towards the Protestant minority; and the settling of the 
Home Rule problem by the methods of “ conferences, conciliation, 
and consent,” which had proved so efficacious as a means of passing 
the Wyndham Act in 1903. There are warnings and danger signals 
in abundance in this article and elsewhere in his later writings, and 
they are repeated with great emphasis in his posthumously published 
work, The Graves at Kilmorna, a historical novel dealing with 
the rise and suppression of the Fenian insurrection in 1867. This 
story ends abruptly on a note of what some writers consider pes- 
simism, almost despair, regarding Ireland; but read aright, in the 
light of the author’s outlook on past and present Irish political 
complications, it is capable of quite another construction. 

In view of the stinging criticism to which he was subjected, 
principally by some of his own countrymen, the question naturally 
arises, Was Canon Sheehan a good Irishman? The answer must, 
I think, be an emphatic, Yes. From the beginning to the end he 
labored earnestly to live up to his own motto: To do God’s work, 
however imperfectly; to serve Ireland, however unworthily. 

The Ireland, from which Patrick Augustine Sheehan took his 
final departure in 1913, has since passed through a great up- 
heaval and a sore trial, and she is yet far from being out of the 
valley of the shadow. But there are forces at work that augur 
well for her future. Whatever further tribulations are in store for 
her in the coming years, we may, without irreverence, associate 
ourselves with the language of Father Cussen, who, when asked 
by Luke Delmege what could save Ireland, answered: 

“THE Gop oF ABRAHAM, AND OF ISAAC, AND OF JAcoB! The 
same God that pulled our race through seven centuries of fire 
and blood.” 











A YANKEE HAGIOGRAPHER: AGUECHEEK. 
_ BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


FERTILE cause of regret, one which frequently 
turns to censure, is that the lives and even the char- 
acters of the saints have suffered at the hands of 
their too ardent biographers; that heroic men and 
women who ought to occupy unique positions in 
Catholic devotion, have been presented to modern readers in stere- 
otyped vesture, their splendid personalities being worn smooth 
of marked features to the conventional regularity of waxen 
images; and that, in consequence, these worthy examplars fail of 
interest and influence among their brethren of the Faith in a distant 
age, and in a different social atmosphere. Without admitting the 
entire catalogue of explanations which are advanced in support of 
this criticism—fifty per cent of them arise from the worldly view- 
point taken of the other-worldliness of the saints—it remains, as 
a desideratum in hagiography, that the glorious records of these 
heroic men and women should be presented in a manner to win the 
appreciation of the various national temperaments and the changing 
spirit of the times: that the narratives should exhibit a great solici- 
tude for historical truth and edify and interest the readers. 

A classic in literature, said de Quincey, should be re-edited 
with each succeeding generation. A similar favor should be ac- 
corded the biographies of the saints, especially of those saints who 
occupy a position of uncommon applicability to the world at large. 
To this end, a native historian ought to be fittest to tell the story to 
his fellow-countrymen. The standards of measurement will appear 
more natural—it is easier for an American to deal in dollars and 
cents than in francs and centimes: and, what is more considerable, 
the high lights of saintly endeavor, which at times appear so daz- 
zling when viewed upon the landscape of an Italian or French 
translation, will seem quite approachable when set within the 
horizons of our own atmosphere. Francis Thompson, presenting 
his saints in modes of modern sympathy and in present-day terms 
of literary expression, has gone far in advance of his kinsman, 
Edward Healy Thompson, who cut the pattern of his biographies 
from old French and Italian models. 
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In our country, many novice pens have written abridged lives 
of the saints. Butler and perhaps some occasional note from the 
Bollandists constituted their field of research; and though they 
may not claim the repute of scientific hagiography, they served a 
good cause in keeping at least a passing acquaintanceship current 
among the children of the Faith. One of these American books of 
biography, perhaps more interesting than any other similar work, 
is Memorials of the Blessed by Charles Bullard Fairbanks. This 
volume, published in 1860, contains fifty sketches of notable saints. 
It cannot be called a marvelous contribution to hagiography— 
scientific researches very likely did not engage the writer, though 
there are copious citations from reliable predecessors, and constant 
evidences of painstaking care in the facts and the manner of stating 
them. The book, however, can challenge attention on other worthy 
counts. First, its author, a Yankee brought up with strong New 
England prejudices, as he proclaimed himself, is none other than 
the famous “ Aguecheek”’—a name known over a half century 
ago for those brilliant essays done under that pseudonym, and 
again, feliciter redivivus in the new edition of his work, under the 
title, My Unknown Chum. Secondly, the motive of this book of 
biographies sets its apostleship high; for it is the insistent cry 
of an ardent convert to the Faith against the worldly and mater- 
ialistic spirit of the times. Sixty years ago! If that was the spirit 
of America in that green wood, how much more now in the dry! 
And finally, these sketches wear the fullness of Yankee expressive- 
ness—the temperate tone of laudation, a quiet manner in urging 
the fact that its lesson, little literary nuances out of what might 
be called the New England Academy, felicities in the phrasing of 
some observation, or in the prim considerations which flower forth 
as a moral from the chapter. 

Of the author, Charles Bullard Fairbanks, an exhaustive bi- 
ographical record need not be given here. His short term of years 
was a busy school of religious study and growth. To the readers 
of “ Aguecheek ” (now known as My Unknown Chum) he might 
seem to have been a steady itinerant upon the highways of Europe, 
a constant pilgrim to the beautiful shrines of art, to the cities and 
hamlets rich with the best traditions of the Old World. But his 
greater pilgrimages were those of the soul—a busy negotiator 
traveling candidly forward in quest of the pearl beyond all 
price. fe 
Born in Boston in 1827, Fairbanks was brought up in the 
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Unitarian doctrines. Later he became acquainted with Episcopal- 
ianism and for a time followed its tenets. But, as Rt. Rev. George 
H. Doane said in a biographical notice, “he was too earnest to 
play Catholic: he wished to be one indeed.” And in 1852, on the 
Feast of St. Martin, he was received into the Church by the Bishop 
of Boston. “For myself,” he writes to a friend, “I can only say that 
every day I find new occasions for thankfulness that I was led to 
the Catholic Church. I took the dreadful step in doubt. I went 
with many fears and suspicions; but now I know them all to have 
been groundless, and I can assure you that I have found a hap- 
piness such as I had never dreamed of before.” 

There were other steps to take; his heart would go yet farther 
on and up. He began to study in preparation for the priesthood. 
At Holy Cross in Worcester, (where many notable converts have 
started upon a new road, and where at that time, three sons of the 
illustrious Orestes A. Brownson were completing their college 
studies), Fairbanks set out upon his curriculum. He doubtless en- 
joyed a literary reputation even at that date, for an old diary at 
Holy Cross notes succinctly, “ Fairbanks entered today.” His ill- 
health bore hard upon him, and in the hope that by a change of 
climate he might have “ passable good health” to pursue his studies, 
he. went to seminaries as far apart as St. Hyacinth’s in Canada and 
St. Sulpice in Paris, and thence to the Collegio Pio in Rome. He 
received Minor Orders in Rome; but his health compelled him to 
withdraw from his ambition. In Monsignor Doane’s. conclud- 
ing sentence, “ He entered into rest on Saturday, September 3, 
1859, and on Sunday, the 4th, after the Requiem Mass, and the 
solemn service of the dead, he was laid in the cemetery at Mont- 
martre.” Sunday, and the Mount of Martyrs hallowed the farewell. 

Even during those last years, fraught with many burdens of 
physical pain, he found time and courage, like many another holy 
ascetic before him, to use his talent in letters. As Aguecheek he had 
sent forth a splendid chapter on “ The Philosophy of Suffering,” no 
word of it apparently about himself; yet his contemporaries, in 
telling us that Aguecheek was a name suggested by the facial 
neuralgia from which he suffered intense pain, lead us to infer that 
much of that chapter about suffering was written out of vivid ex- 
periences. He had the temper of heroic Christianity. ‘‘ This showed 
itself,” wrote a friend, “ among other ways, in the patience with 
which he bore the sufferings of disease, never allowing a murmur 
to escape his lips, but rather masking what he suffered by his cheer- 
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ful playful manner.” He could count as nothing the afflictions of 
the flesh and the vanities of the world, assured that incomparable 
reward was being stored up beyond the horizons of time. 

And this is in great part the message of his book about the 
saints. It is, as we have noted, an insistent cry against the world’s 
love of materialistic comfort, a call to learn the culture and conduct 
of the saints as a manual of arms for Christian combat. This 
apostleship of his pen had found exercise even in the pages of the 
“ Aguecheek” papers—many passages speak protest on the god- 
less ways of London and other money-mad cities. And in his 
preface to the translation of Father Nepveu’s Spirit of Christianity 
(another labor of love, which illness could not impede), he strikes 
off a paragraph which is keen analysis of the times and people 
therein. “ This treatise,” he writes, “is admirably adapted also to 
a large class among English-speaking Catholics, upon whom the 
unction of a Bernard, a Bonaventure, or an Adphonsus would be , 
poured out in vain. It is no fault of theirs that they cannot sym- 
pathize with the simple and affectionate piety of the warm-hearted 
people of the Mediterranean countries—for they are constitution- 
ally serious, and averse to any external demonstrations of feeling; 
and the main object of education, in the communities they live in, 
whose spirit affects them whether they will or no, appears to be 
the inculcation of a due regard for the proprieties and the respect- 
abilities of life. The increasing devotion to material interests, of 
course, tends to drive such people, day by day, further from a 
religion which is, in doctrine and practice, a stern remonstrance 
against their spiritual self-isolation, and a severe reproof to their 
worldly and calculating spirit. Perhaps this book may be the means 
of tempering the chilly atmosphere in which they dwell, so that 
the graceful and fragrant flowers of piety may flourish there. 
Perhaps it may open their hearts to the tender pleadings of those 
saintly ascetics, and may cure them of their tendency to mistake 
fervor for poetic enthusiasm, and unction for sentimentalism.” 

Commentaries akin to this permeate his reflections upon the 
saintly characters of whom he wrote. As an illustration of his 
style in these sketches, take his final paragraph on St. Rose of 
Lima; it deserves quotation also on the ground that it reads 
piquantly to a multitude of modern Catholics. “ Perhaps some who 
read this sketch may think that such a life as that of St. Rose is 
not intended for an example to them. They are engrossed, they 
may say, by occupations which necessarily distract them from 
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spiritual interests; and it cannot be expected that they should prac- 
tise any extraordinary self-denial, or do anything more than is 
absolutely required to keep them from losing the name of Christian. 
But the truth is, it is to just this class of negligent and self- 
indulgent Christians that the pure and mortified life we have 
sketched most urgently appeals. It shows the prophetic wisdom 
of the Apostolic See that it should have honored with canoniza- 
tion such a saint as this shining model of self-abnegation, in a 
hemisphere which was to become the abode of a worldly and 
materialistic spirit, more arrogant and exclusive in its exertions 
than the Church has ever before had to combat in a land professedly 
Christian. If it be true that “friendship with the world is enmity 
towards God,” then the life of a saint, whose whole career was one 
continued act of the love of God and detestation of the world and 
its maxims, is worthy of the study and imitation of every 
Christian. And they who are obliged to live in the whirl of society, 
among people devoted to money-getting and money-spending, to 
the vanities and unrealities which hem them in on every side, need 
to imbibe something of the heroic character of St. Rose of-Lima 
if they would preserve their faith, and would cherish the hope of 
ever sharing in her blessedness.” 

From the lives of great Apostles also, whose operative zeal 
might seem to be inimitable, he would weave a little lesson for 
souvenir. This gentle-toned paragraph, which terminates his chap- 
ter on St. Patrick, offers further illustration of his manner: “ Few 
are called to such a work as that of St. Patrick; but there is no 
one, from the mightiest to the most humble, from the most learned 
to the most ignorant, who may not imitate his virtues. We may 
not evangelize a heathen country, but our lives may be made to 
reflect the humility, and patience, and all-embracing love of God 
and man, which made the apostle of Ireland a saint in the Church of 
God, and embalmed his memory in the hearts of a redeemed and 
grateful people.” 

These citations may suggest to the reader an observation 
about the literary style which invests the book—that the author 
here writes with exceeding simplicity, no elaborate sentence struc- 
tures, no far-sought turns of phrase; that he aims rather at com- 
prehensive accuracy than at embellished elegancies or majestic am- 
plifications which make for rhetorical forcefulness. This observation 
will occur to anyone conversant with the style of Fairbanks in his 
“ Aguecheek ” papers; for in his splendid essays, keen with intellec- 
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tual erudition as well as with humanistic emotions, he exhibits a 
stylistic power in that genre of writing which brings him abreast 
with the masters. Fifty years ago, his critics mentioned him in the 
same breath with Washington Irving; a half century later our re- 
viewers place him in the superlative class of their eulogies. In the 
volume about the saints, on the other hand, Fairbanks’ style is indic- 
ative of a beginner’s limitations, there is a plain and formal struc- 
ture to his sentences, a simple yet forceful order for phrase and 
clause, no searching after smart habiliments for the vesture of his 
narratives, a decent poverty rather than gay splendors, quiet dignity 
always, though now and then something of the risus sanctorum 
in his brief Yankee smile, and finally, the obvious though acceptable, 
moralizations appended to the sketches. 

From -this disparity in the literary style of these two books, 
a reader might be tempted to doubt the identity of Fairbanks and 
Aguecheek. Knowing, however, from abundant testimony of his. 
contemporaries that Fairbanks is Aguecheek, the explanation of his 
stylistic manners is not far to find. With a true eye to what may 
be termed literary prospective, he knew how to meet his subjects 
and his audiences. When he wished to engage in a tourney upon 
the field of secular letters, Aguecheek wore apparel which should 
befit the environment and its demands: and when he went to the 
other-worldly courts of the cloister, Fairbanks adopted a style in 
accord with the simple religious garb of his heroes, “ those heroes 
who conquered their greatest enemies, their own hearts.” Secondly, 
with regard to his audiences: as Aguecheek, he wrote for the liter- 
ary clientéle of Boston’s best journals, the Gazette and the Tran- 
script; in his Memorials of the Blessed, some of which appeared in 
the Pilot, he was addressing readers who, sixty years ago were 
foreigners for the greater part, and who, though not academicians, 
were studious for the glorious history of the Faith. Then, too, 
physical infirmities bore hard upon his pen during the preparation 
of his papers about the saints; “ some of them,” wrote his very 
intimate friend, “ were dictated by him to a very near relative, at 
times when his disease, besides the suffering it caused him, de- 
prived him of the use of his eyes.” Elaborate composition was not 
possible under such trying circumstances. 

Yet it must not be imagined that this volume, because it lacks 
the fullness of literary grace, has not stylistic valuations all its own. 
On the contrary, the adoption of the simple comprehensive modes, 
so truly in harmony with the atmosphere of his topics and with the 
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requirements of his readers marks Fairbanks as a skilled Littérateur. 
Moreover, time and again, his pen drifts into the charms which 
glorify the pages of Aguecheek. That he should employ the same 
epithets for the same characters in both books is to be expected, as, 
for instance, calling St. Francis “the Apostle of Holy Poverty,” 
and Bernard “the honey-tongued Doctor;” but likewise as hagio- 
grapher he exhibits that cultured mind which Aguecheek showed to 
have been stored with the treasures of ancient and modern liter- 
ature. The very title of his book, Memorials of the Blessed, 
suggests acquaintance with a famous collection of the Middle Ages, 
Memorialis Sanctorum, by Eulogius of Toledo. Montalembert and 
Wiseman, good sources surely, as well as countless others, supply 
_ him with confirming testimony. He is conversant with Protestant 
writers who have paid tribute to his characters. Thus after narrat- 
ing the incident in which the father of Francis of Assisi “ insisted 
upon his son’s immediate return home, or renunciation of all hopes 
of his inheritance,” he quietly adds, “and here, says an eloquent 
Protestant writer concerning Francis’ father, history takes her leave 
of him, without regret, and without applause, but not without sullen 
acknowledgment that, after all, it was from the mortal Pietro 
that the immortal Francis derived one inheritance which he could 
not renounce—the inheritance of that inflexible decision of purpose 
which elevated the father to distinction among the worshippers of 
Mammon, and the son to eminence among the saints of Christen- 
dom.” And of Louis of France our well-read hagiographer is able 
to say that “his virtues have since received the homage of his- 
torians of every creed, and even of the great corypheus of infidelity, 
Voltaire himself.” 

Allied to the literary erudition which marks these biographies 
as well as the essays of Aguecheek, there are, albeit the style in 
the main is wrought in a simple mold, sentences quite elaborate in 
constructiveness, occasional felicities in thought and phrase, now 
replete with gentle humor or again with the telling force of direct 
reprehension. Borromeo and Fairbanks unite in a witty defence 
of corporal austerities, the latter saying of the former: “His diet 
often drew remonstrances from his confessors; but he would abate 
nothing of his austerities, insisting upon it that the simplicity of 
his life had cured him of a troublesome disorder which had vexed 
him for many years.” That Christians should strive to be worthy 
of the name they bear, stands out in this sentence about John of the 
Cross: “ His incredible austerities showed that the name he had 
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taken was not a mere unmeaning title.” One full sentence suffices 
to record that period of Teresa’s life which might have been a 
wide pathway to peril: “ Her rosary, once bright with constant 
use, hung day after day untouched in her chamber, and the lives 
of the heroes of Christianity, who triumphed so gloriously over 
those most powerful enemies, their own hearts, were cast aside 
for the chronicles of knight-errantry and the frivolous inventions 
of the novelist.” In Laurence Justinian, he gives a graphic picture 
of son and saint, filial affection and religious decorum: “ When he 
went out as a mendicant, he visited his mother’s house just as he 
did those of her neighbors, and received her alms, in the same 
manner as he did theirs.” As a last illustration of these telling 
sentences, let us take one about Bruno, which recalls the story of 
Michelangelo commanding his own statue of Moses to speak: 
“In the noble church adjoining Santa Maria degli Angeli stands 
the greatest work of the sculptor Houdon, the statue of the founder 
of the Carthusian Order, faintly typifying in its pure white marble 
the splendor and the solidity of the virtues of the saint, and meriting 
in the life-like fullness of its artistic perfections the criticism 
bestowed upon it by an illustrious Pope, ‘It would speak, were it not 
that the rules of the Order prescribe silence.’ ” 

As a hagiographer, therefore, as well as a writer in the fore- 
front of secular letters, Charles Bullard Fairbanks merits the 
esteem and the admiration—it is not too much to say it—of the 
world, and most surely of the American community. As “Ague- 
cheek” he produced a book of essays which, during the past sixty 
years has won lavish praise from a multitude of knowing readers, 
a book which marks him as an ideal American in commentary upon 
men and manners. And in his biographies of the saints, he displays 
characteristics truly American. In the quantity of his work also— 
for we should bear in mind that he was rarely in good health, and ~ 
that he died at the age of thirty-two—he was a type of the steady- 
going, indefatigable Yankee. In the judgment of his secular 
friends, who were near to him when he was writing his Aguecheek 
papers, he was a saintly character, this young man, who posed as 
“a venerable old gentleman” in his charming essays. The good 
Madame Busque—who does not know that lovable housekeeper, a 
real personage in the most domestic scene in “Aguecheek”—the good 
Madame Busque insisted on calling him a saint on the way back 
from the grave on Montmartre. And the great Round Table of 
canonized saints of whom he wrote for the interest and edification 
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A crown of glory now — 
Adorns that gentle brow 
Which bore another crown while on the way. 





MY LESSON. 
BY MARY REEVES. 


I HAVE grown used to search for Thee always among the 
hills, 

Or where the stir of forest leaves at dawn, sweet peace 
distills. 

And I have lifted up my raptured face, 

Calm with the thought of Thee to star-lit space, 

And surged towards Thee on the winds that race. 


But teach me now to find Thee even here, in the stern 
‘mart, 
To trace Thy footprints still, through maze of men, with 
steady heart. 
To see Thy image clear in world-scarred eyes, 
To hear Thy summons ring through human cries, 
To note Thy beauty from the mire arise. 


I have been wont to lift my orisons, in quietude, 

Where discord of the world—of strife and sin, dare not 
intrude: 

I have drawn near to Thee in gracious dreams, 

Have found Thee in green woods and purling streams, 

And glimpsed Thy glory in the sunset gleams. 


But let me now above life’s dissonance, sing high Thy 
praise, 

Bid me to sense Thee, as a light divine, on darkened 
ways. 

Give me to find Thee on the fetid street, 

Hear in the monotone of wearied feet, 

And through the toilsome din, Thy meaning sweet. 
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of his brethren in the Faith, are witnesses, we trust, to the truth, in 
his regard, of lines which he quoted for Elizabeth of Hungary: 











THE BENEDICTINES OF CALDEY. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


religious life of England was so sensational as the 
conversion of the Anglican Benedictine monks of 
Maetey Caldey Island, and the community of Anglican nuns 

3} at St. Bride’s, Milford Haven, to the Catholic Church. 
Their reception took place in February, 1913, when seventy-four 
souls in all, of the fine flower of Anglican piety, returned to the 
ancient Church. This great event was a sign of the unrest among 
the English High Church people; and its sequel may be looked 
for as a result of the decision of the Convocation of Canterbury 
refusing the appeal of a thousand High Church clergy for 
permission to reserve the Sacrament for purposes of private 
* prayer. Against this decision the Bishop of London protested, say- 
ing that he feared it would have the effect of driving out of the 
Anglican Church those thousand men, whom he described as the 
most spiritual-minded and devout-minded men they had in the 
Church. 

It was just such a decision that drove the monks of Caldey 
and the nuns of St. Bride’s back to the Mother Church—they were 
required to give up “illegal practices,” such as the reservation of 
the Sacrament, and the preaching of the Immaculate Conception as 
an article of faith. 

Many people believed that the eet hour for the return of 
England to the Catholic Church had struck when Newman wrote 
on October 8, 1845, from Littlemore: “I. am this night 
expecting Father Dominic, the Passionist, who from his youth has 
been led to have distinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries 
of the North, then of England. After thirty years of waiting, he 
was, without his own act, sent here. But he has had little to do 
with conversions. He is a simple, holy man, gifted with remark- 
able powers. He does not know of my intention; but I mean to 
ask of him admission into the Fold of Christ.” 

But the great hour had not struck, although as Gladstone 
said: “A. great luminary drew after him a third of the stars of 
heaven.” “The hour has yet to strike. Many people, especially 
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army chaplains, believe that the War -has sounded it. When it 
_ strikes, its coming will have been helped by the prayers of such 
contemplative communities as those of Caldey. Again one remem- 
bers Newman: “ We are leaving Littlemore and it is as though we 
put out on the great sea.” 

When the Caldey monks made the great renunciation and 
the great acceptance, it was as though they put out on the wild 
sea, walking on the waters and trusting to the Lord to uplift them. 
Before the change they were praised, cherished and loved by all 
that body of the Church of England which still believes it possible 
to be Catholic within the borders of the Establishment. Before 
they settled at Caldey they had been at Painsthorpe in Yorkshire 
under the wing of Lord Halifax, the lay leader of the High Church 
party in England, “ waiting till God should give them a place of 
their own,” wrote Lord Halifax in the Church Times in 1906, 
“ where they could dwell from generation to generation.” In 1906 
the hoped-for thing happened. Caldey Island, which had been a 
monastic settlement in the early days of Christianity in England, 
was secured for them, and there they were settled to pray for the 
world. Caldey is a rocky place off Tenby on the coast of Wales. 
. About the same time the Anglican nuns of St. Bride moved from 
Malling Abbey to Milford. 

Between 1906 and 1913, probably earlier, the Community at 
Caldey had been observing all the practices of the Catholic Church. 
Like all the extremists of the High Church party there was nothing 
between them and Catholicism except submission to Rome. To 
Caldey came many spiritually-minded people who found in “ Eng- 
lish Catholicism ” a way of escape from the arid and cold ugliness 
of the Low Church, the Church of negations rather than affirma- 
tions. There was a Guest-House on the Island at which these 
pilgrims stayed, enjoying the “ privileges” of the Divine Office, 
of “ Mass ” and all the monastic observances. Caldey was a High 
Church pilgrimage and shrine to which were brought many offer- 
ings. Doubtless it was a terrible blow to many good people when 
the news came that the whole Community, with the nuns of St. 
Bride’s, had “ gone over”’ to Rome. Caldey had been a gift to 
the monks, therefore it could not be alienated. It, with all its 
monastic buildings, became an outpost for St. Peter in St. George’s 
Channel, looking across to Ireland which has suffered so much for 
its faithfulness to Rome. But the offerings were withdrawn. 


Those who were taken in St. Peter’s net were left practically with- 
VOL. CVI.—34 
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out provision. From a plentiful city they passed into a City secure 
indeed, but so far as the worldly part is concerned, a City of few 
material resources. 

Dom Bede Camm, who was to the Caldey monks what Father 
Dominic, the Passionist, was to Newman, has some interesting 
stories to tell about this event which so fluttered the dovecotes of 
High Anglicanism. He says: “ When the news of the conversions 
at Caldey and St. Bride’s first became known to the world, I re- 
ceived a very remarkable letter from an English nun in France. 

_She wrote from the Mother House of the Congregation of St. 
Charles at Angers. I will quote her letter at length: ‘A Sister 
of our Community, who died May 24, 1908, whose autobiography 
was published in 1910—it has now reached the third edition and 
fifth thousand, and is in all parts of the world, so to speak—said 
in her writings some things which bear such a striking relation to 
the events which rejoice the Catholic world at the present time, 
that I cannot resist calling your attention to them.’ 

“For instance, on January 2, 1907, she writes: “The demon 
is enraged because God chooses for Himself a multitude of souls 
in whom He is about to work marvelous things. The adorable 
-Trinity will have, so to speak, His heaven on the earth. I rejoice 
at the reign of God in these souls and I pray for them. I beg the 
divine Master to increase their number. 

“ ‘For some time since I see a Community of religious women 
all clothed in white. Our Lord finds His delight among these con- 
secrated souls. They have always their souls, if not their arms, 
raised to heaven. Their thoughts are constantly fixed on God. 
Their prayers, which ever rise towards the Eternal God, are very 
fervent, and appease His wrath. They appear to me to be about 
forty in number.’ : 

“T will break off here to remark that the nuns of St. Bride’s 
wore a white habit, like the monks of Caldey, though this is very 
unusual among the Benedictines. They numbered, too, about forty, 
thirty-seven to be exact. 

“ Again on January 11, 1907, she writes: ‘At my repeated 
prayers, Jesus turned His face each time to this poor land, this 
poor France of ours, but His face became ever more sad, as if 
ever more oppressed with grief. 

“ “At the same time I saw a little island, surrounded by water 
on every side. The soil was uncultivated. In the midst of the 
island there grew a beautiful rose on a long stem, without leaves. 
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I was much astonished. A rose at this season? A rose on a leafless 
stem, in this rough uncultivated soil? I oe not understand what 
it meant. 

“ ‘This morning, during Mass, when I was not thinking about 

it at all, Our Lord said to me, that this uncultivated soil meant 
that religion was not yet properly established in this place which 
yet was to be the heaven of the Holy Trinity on earth, and from 
which saints would arise to console the Heart of God. Already 
I knew interiorly that this world of chosen souls was not in France. 
Our Lord then commanded me to take His precious Blood which I 
. had seen flow abundantly from Him, and to water therewith this 
_ barren soil which would then become fruitful.’ 
“Again on January 16, 1907, she saw an abundant shower of 
rain fall on this island, which was thus wonderfully predestined to 
- be God’s heaven on earth, and she was told that these were graces, 
which, rejected and despised by others, were now poured out on 
this chosen land. Under this abundant rain she saw the soil become 
soft and moist, as souls emerging from their state of ignorance, 
were thus prepared to bud and bring forth fruit. 

“‘T have no idea,’ the writer continues, ‘if the good nuns of 
Milford Haven wear black or white. Then again, I have never 
been to Caldey, so cannot know if the facts coincide in reality as 
they appear to us to do. A line from you, Reverend Father, would 
be esteemed a great favor, for we have often wondered where the 
unknown island was, and also the nuns clothed in white.’ 

“Of course, I wrote to assure her that the facts did indeed 
wonderfully coincide with the Sister’s revelations. It was 
in October, 1906, that the monks came to Caldey, and already 
in January, 1907, this holy nun had-visions of this chosen isle, 
once the home of so many saints, but for more than three cen- 
turies utterly abandoned and neglected as far as religion wads 
concerned. 

“TI asked for more information about the nun to whom Our 
Lord seems to have intrusted the work of these conversions, and 
the Mother General kindly sent me copies of her autobiography, 
entitled Une Mystique de Nos Jours. 

“ Sister Gertrude Marie Bernier was born of a poor family 
at Lion d’Angers in Anjou, in 1870. She became a religious in 
1887, and spent most of her short life in teaching little children. 
She suffered greatly, and after years of severe illness died in the 
odor of sanctity at Angers, in 1908. Our Lord Himself com- 
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manded her to write her life, and tell of the marvels of grace 
which He was pleased to work in her soul. 

“From the day of her First Communion she was inundated 
with divine favors, which reached their apogee when, in 1907, she 
celebrated her mystic nuptials with her divine Spouse. With these 
graces were united, as is usually the case, the most terrible suffer- 
ings, for she had offered herself to Jesus to be His victim. Her 
favorite device was, ‘Love has chosen me, Love has called me, I 
yield myself up to Love by love.’ 

“And if we rejoice today at these wonderful conversions, at 
the sight of two Communities with one consent and one heart 
begging for admission into the Church of Jesus Christ, we may 
find the secret, it seems, of these extraordinary graces in the hidden 
life of prayer and immolation of this poor nun whom Jesus chose 
to be His instrument in the divine work. 

“ She did not live to know who it was for whom she thus 
poured out her supplications; she never knew the joy, at least 
in this world, of seeing her petitions so wonderfully granted. But 
no doubt these conversions are mainly due to her sacrifices and her 
prayers. : 

“T may now speak of what came under my own knowledge. 
In the year 1891 a dear friend of my own, Miss Charlotte Boyd, 
Foundress of the Orphanage of the Infant Saviour at Kilburn, 
came to see me during my novitiate at the Benedictine Abbey at 
Maredsous. She was a devout Anglican, and from her early days 
had been intensely interested in the revival of the monastic life 
in England. Possessed of considerable means, she had been moved, 
when on a pilgrimage to the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, to make 
a special vow that she would devote her life and the bulk of her for- 
tune to. rescuing from desecration the holy sites once consecrated 
to God and St. Benedict, and to restoring them to religious uses. 

“ Unfortunately, having been brought up in the belief that 
the Anglican Communion was the true representative of the ancient 
Catholic Church of the land, she handed over her benefactions to 
members of the High Church party, and made the Cowley Fathers 
trustees of the fund which she designated “The Abbey Restoration 
Trust.’ 

“God, however, did not fail to reward her zeal and devotion, 
by enlightening her as to His true Church. Her visits to Mared- 
sous greatiy impressed her, and she began to see that submission 
to the Holy See was a necessary condition of true Catholicism. 
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While still hesitating she acquired Malling Abbey, a fine old house 
of Benedictine nuns, from the Akers family. She handed it over 
to a Community of Anglican nuns, which had been founded by the 
late Father Ignatius of Llanthony at Feltham in Middlesex, and 
whom she had long known intimately. 

“About the same time she actually founded in our Abbey 
at Maredsous a Mass to be said daily for the conversion of Eng- 
land. It was laid down as a condition that when the petition was 
granted, the Mass should still be said daily in thanksgiving. She 
gave a sum of two thousand pounds for this foundation. The first 
fruit of this daily Mass was the conversion of the foundress herself. 

“A further result has been the conversion of the nuns to whom 
she gave Malling Abbey. For this is the same Community now 
established at St. Bride’s, Milford Haven, whither they moved 
from Malling two years ago. They let Malling as the place had 
become too small for them, but hoped soon to be able to send back 

a colony of nuns to re-people it. They had no intention of deserting 

the grand old Abbey, but there were difficulties about building 
there, and the house could no longer contain their greatly increased 
numbers. At present—1913—the fate of Malling Abbey is in 
suspense. It was at Malling Abbey that Brother Aelred Carlyle 
first made his profession as a monk. Thus it was that for many 
years the daily Sacrifice pleaded at Maredsous for these souls, 
who desired so earnestly to consecrate themselves to God. 

“JT, myself, as an Anglican clergyman, had known the Com- 
munity intimately while they were still settled at Feltham, and I 
presented them one day with a statue of St. Scholastica, which 
they still keep in their chapel at St. Bride’s. The lamp which hangs 
beside it, was presented by Monsignor R. H. Benson some years 
later to Malling. 

“When I came to St. Bride’s this year, to prepare the Com- 
munity for their reception into the Catholic Church, I found several 
of the elder religious who remembered me well, and it was a very 
happy meeting after more than twenty years. 

“ My relations with the Caldey Community began much later, 
and in rather a curious way. In June, 1905, an article appeared 
in a Catholic weekly paper, giving a very laudatory and rather too 
gushing account of the Anglican Benedictines then at Painsthorpe 
in Yorkshire. This provoked controversy, and some violent let- 
ters appeared abusing the monks as shams and frauds. I was so 
much disgusted at the tone of the correspondence that I wrote to. 
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protest, explaining that while, of course, I could not recognize the 
monks as real Benedictines, yet I was convinced from all I had 
heard of them that they were sincere and earnest men, leading a 
very mortified life according to St. Benedict’s Holy Rule, and 
striving to serve God perfectly according to their lights. I added 
that my own experience had taught me that souls were never won 
by abuse, and that the true method to convert them was by showing 
them sympathy and charity in their difficulties, and trying to under- 
stand their position. 

“This letter drew, on July 24th, a private communication 
from Abbot Aelred, in which he said: ‘I feel that I cannot let 
this week pass without writing you a line of grateful thanks for 
your Christian letter. There is no question,’ he went on, ‘ but that 
we are all in good faith, and in the present state of the world which 
is given over to forgetfulness of God and neglect of holy things, 
it is a grievous pity that we, who, at least, possess in common the 
love of our dear Lord, should make it possible for those who do 
not know Him to throw the old gibe at us: “ See how these Chris- 
tians love one another.” ’ 

“ This letter naturally led to others, and established friendly 
relations, which were cemented some years later by the charity 
shown by the monks to a consumptive boy who had left their com- 
munity to become a Catholic, and whom they took back when he 
was friendless and stricken with the fatal disease, and nursed most 
lovingly until his death. This was in 1911. The poor boy lived a 
year, and died praying with his last breath for the conversion of his 
benefactors. In a paper which he left behind him, he expressed 
in the most emphatic terms his joy at dying in the holy Faith of 
the one true Church of Jesus Christ, and his most earnest prayer 
that all whom he loved and who had been good to him, might find 
their way into the same sacred Fold.” 

On SS. Peter’s and Paul’s Day, June 29, 1913, Bishop Mostyn 
clothed Brother Aelred Carlyle in the Benedictine habit, and an- 
nounced that by faculties from the Holy See, Caldey Abbey was 
established as a true Benedictine monastery. A few days earlier 
a like ceremony had taken place at St. Bride’s. 

All that is four years ago, and the censer of prayer is still 
swinging between Caldey and heaven. Dom Aelred is now in the 
United States to spread there the knowledge of the English Bene- 
dictines and_to tell the needs of Caldey and the mission which it 

_ seeks to pfomote. 











Rew Books. 


HARRY BUTTERS, R.F.A. Life and War Letters. Edited by 
Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan. With twelve illustrations. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Here in actual life and death, we have a true Robert Hugh 
Benson hero and theme—the mystic guidance of Divine Providence, 
hidden under commonplace happenings, working on the world’s 
greatest battlefield, leading through suffering and humiliation to 
the Bethel wherein is the mighty wrestling with God’s angel, a 
wrestling that cripples the soul in its pride and intellectual self- 
sufficiency. Eventually the soul wins the crown from the angel 
of suffering, and issues a humbled conqueror, glimpsing life’s mean- 
ing with the new eyes of Faith, and in the very dawn of God’s 
spiritual day, passing on to meet the Master face to face. 

Yet not every reader will find this guiding of a rare soul from 
the darkness of unbelief to the light of Faith as the principal 
message of the book. The bright, flashing personality of the young 
soldier, whose physical beauty a poet has celebrated, dominates 
the pages. His cheery, fun-loving spirit that made him the delight 
of his comrades; the loftiness. of thought and nobility of purpose; 
the mental grasp and insight into the real issues of this war, that 
won him the encomiums of England’s foremost men, are all before 
us; but if we do not see, running through all this and giving it 
genuine significance, the story of a soul, groping on in doubt and 
pain, unknowingly led by a Guide whose lineaments we can discern 
but he could not, then we miss the real issue in this book. 

Mrs. Denis O’Sullivan evidently performed a labor of love 
when she wrote the Life. The story is told with simplicity and 
charm. The boy, the youth and the soldier are depicted: with a vivid- 
ness that bespeaks exceptional opportunities in acquiring data, and 
a more exceptional sympathy, governed by good taste, in presenting 
them. 

In the letters themselves we come in touch with the rare per- 
sonality that inspired the book, and find him as stimulating and as 
charming as we were led to expect from the introductory Life. 
In the very first letter, written on leaving home, we have a glimpse 
of the spiritual element that was in his going. The promise to say 
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every day one “ Hail Mary” and the “ Veni Creator’ would mean 
nothing remarkable from a man who was a practical Catholic, but 
that promise from one who had lost the Faith entirely, speaks 
eloquently of his intense love for the sister who asked it, and who 
found courage to send him to the War with smiling face because 
she looked for his return—not to her but to God. 

If a man during a long life can bring an inspiriting message 
to thousands of his fellows, he is considered exceptional in himself 
and fortunate in his circumstances. Harry Butters, in the dawn of 
his young manhood, enabled many of his fellow-countrymen to see 
the greatness of the cause for which we are fighting; showed them 
a joyous courage typical of those who battle for justice; and in 
the circumstances that preceded and attended his death, exemplified 
Francis Thompson’s teaching in The Hound of Heaven, and 
the principles that Monsignor Benson constantly strove to impart. 

This it is that makes the book unique among those that have 
come to us because of the War. There are many reasons for special 
interest it is true. Harry Butters was among the first to realize 
the issues at stake in the present conflict; saw that the rule “ of the 
people by the people and for the people” would perish from the 
earth if the foe were victorious, and gave his life in defence of 
that liberty that his fathers had died for, long before the majority 
of his countrymen realized that that liberty was ‘endangered. But 
the soul-story, where God’s grace and the boy are fighting with the 
dark angel of unbelief, ending in glorious, inevitable conquest and 
the placing of Christ’s own coronet on the head of the young 
soldier, is of dominant interest to those who see with the eyes of 
Faith. 


STATE SOCIALISM. Pro. and Con. Edited by William English 

Walling and Harry W. Laidler. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. $2.00 net. 

In the preface to this book, the editors tell us that “the 
tendency toward collectivism is probably the most portentous move- 
ment of the twentieth century,” yet no hitherto published American 
work deals with it adequately. Messrs. Walling and Laidier have 
attempted to supply the deficiency. Their volume presents aythori- 
tative selections from various sources on the recent and present 
activities of governments in commercial, industrial and social fields. 
In five part§ it describes what governments are doing by way of 
ownership and operation under the heads: “ Finance;” “ Agricul- 
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ture and the Conservation of Natural Resources ;” “ Transportation 
and Communication ;” “Commerce, Industry and Mining;” and 
“ Collectivism and the Individual.” This is a very comprehensive 
programme, leaving no subject untouched that could reasonably be 
classed as among “ socialistic” or collectivistic undertakings. It 
includes subjects as far apart as public housing, mining, savings 
banks, land development, shipping, and municipal utilities. How- 
ever, they and all the other topics have a proper place in a book 
which aims to give an account of what governments are doing in 
other than the traditional domain of the state. According to the 
editors, all the governmental enterprises and activities that the book 
discusses are collectivistic, inasmuch as they are supported and op- 
erated by the government for a public purpose. 

The editors maintain that “ the book is in no sense a brief for 
State Socialism,” and that they have “not sought to reproduce 
partisan arguments on either side,” but only “ to provide the reader 
with the more important data, so that he may be equally free to 
reach a conclusion for or against collectivism.” While they have, 
no doubt, honestly endeavored to carry out this intention, . the 
superior amount of space given to matter favorable to government 
enterprise in the chapters on railroads, telegraphs and telephones, 
and municipal ownership, suggests that they have not been able to 
overcome entirely their own predilections on the fundamental ques- 
tion. The con side does not seem to have received quite as much 
publicity as the pro side. 

Besides the objective presentation of facts and sources in the 
text, there is an introduction of some forty pages, in which the 
editors give a summary of “what they regard as the more important 
arguments,” under such heads as “ State Socialism Before and 
After the War,” “ State Socialism and Democracy,” “ State Social- 
ism and Nationalism,” etc. This is not the least useful portion of 
the book. 

It has become almost a settled conviction in the minds of most 
observers that State Socialism will be much further extended in all 
_ the great nations after the War than it was before that event. This 
belief and expectation are based mainly on the apparently superior 
efficiency of government direction of.certain industrial activities in 
a critical period of the nation’s life, and on the assumption that the 
need for such centralized and coérdinated management will, for a 
long time after peace comes, be only slightly less than it has been 
during the time of the War. The book before us will tend to 
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confirm this view, for it shows that the movement toward what the 
editors have called “‘ State Socialism” had acquired considerable 
and steadily increasing momentum in most of the great nations 
even before the War began. For the man who deplores, no less 
than for the man who welcomes, this trend the volume under review 
will be found extremely serviceable. In fact, no other book, no 
other half dozen books, contain as much information concerning 
the economic or collectivistic functions of modern states. 


VERY REVEREND CHARLES H. McKENNA, O.P., MISSON- 

ARY AND APOSTLE OF THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY. 

By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M. New York: 

The Holy Name Bureau. $2.00. 

The biographer’s task in the present instance was far from 
easy; in fact, at first sight, it might appear hopeless. Father Mc- 
Kenna left little manuscript, and consistently refrained from mak- 
ing records of his many missions. This regrettable fact deprived 
his biographer of a means of penetrating the inner spiritual life of 
his subject, and forced him to draw an estimate only from the 
fruits of his labors. 

‘Father McKenna’s long life in the ministry brings us into 
contact with the great growth of the Catholic Church in this 
country. Born in Ireland in 1835, at the age of sixteen he came 
to America and settled in Lancaster, Pa. After a course at the 
local school, he learned the trade of stonemason in order to earn 
funds to carry him through college. The six years he spent at his 
trade, moving from place to place, showed him the great need to 
preach virile religion and explain the truths of the Church. These 
impressions abided through life and mapped his course when he en- 
tered the Dominican Order in 1862, and became priest in 1867. 
Shortly after he was chosen Master of Novices. From 1870 to 
1900 he was almost constantly giving missions throughout the 
country. From the first his eloquence made him a marked man, 
and years only added experience and power to his brilliant sway 
over the minds and hearts of his varied auditors. From 1900 to 
1912, he gave himself wholly to the furtherance of two confra- 
ternities ever dear to his heart, the Holy Name and the Rosary. 
The closing days of his life found him still active at the advanced 
age of eighty. He died February 21, 1917. 

Of his*life and work Father O’Daniel has made a connected 
and well-wfitten story, bringing in general topics only so far as they 
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served as background for the noble activities of the great Domini- 
can missionary. Thus we learn in summary the idea and scope 
of the institute St. Dominic was instrumental in giving to the 
Church. We learn, too, the meaning and method, the rise and 
growth of “ missions” in this country. 

This biography, besides being the record of a life well spent, 
and a chapter in the story of the growth of the Catholic Church in 
this country, will be a treasure for those who came under the spell 
of the preacher’s voice and had his counsel in the tribunal of pen- 
ance; to priest and aspirants to the priesthood, it will offer an ex- 
emplar and encouragement, and perpetuate him as the ignis ardens 
et lucens of the Dominicans. 

It is so uniformly well done it may perhaps seem hypercriti- 
cal to point out the error of James F. for S. in the name of Mon- 
signor Duffy (page 198), of 1889 for 1899 (p. 290), of the ques- 
tionable propriety of the twice used expression “ well into the 
swing,” and the statement (p. 93) relative to “the salvation of 
souls,” which would seem to imply that the parish priest’s paro- 
chial duties are not such. . 


UTOPIA OF USURERS. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. $1.25 net. 

Although these essays do not represent Mr. Chesterton at 
his highest brilliancy, they fix a gesture, habitual to him, that is 
admirably generous and humane. No man writing for the public 
is more consistently democratic than he; there are, indeed, but 
few who share his high, true conception of democracy. His is the 
Catholic ideal, non-Catholic though he is; his views are founded 
upon doctrines that “modern thought” rejects. “Only with 
original sin we can as once pity the beggar and distrust the king,” 
he said, some years ago; and his subsequent writings register an 
ever increasing conviction of the spiritual equality of men under 
a common load of guilt, and of the sovereignty of each man’s soul. 
He has steadily refused homage to the ugly idol, efficiency, now 
thrust forward as a substitute for character, and denounces its 
service as soul-destroying. 

The present volume is a protest and a warning. Its burden is 
that this plutocratic age is rapidly developing a policy of inter- 
vention in the lives of the working classes, their customs, their 
amusements, their food and drink, to compel economy and enforce 
restrictions; and this, not from any philanthropy, sincere if over- 
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zealous, whose goal is the greater happiness of its objects, but in 
the quest of a greater efficiency that will operate to the advantage 
of the capitalist class. This shameful usury Mr. Chesterton at- 
tacks, as also the monstrous insolence of the prevalent assumption 
that easy circumstances carry with them qualification and privilege 
to regulate existence for the masses with whom they are always 
hard. Mr. Chesterton is little less contemptuous of the invasion of 
capitalism into literature and the arts, utilizing them for adver- 
tising purposes, a revival of the age of patronage under singularly 
uninspiring patrons. We are warned that all this is symtomatic 
of a deadly disintegration of society, and that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching “a paradise of plutocrats, a Utopia of gold and brass,” 
a realization of the Servile State. 

The work is an impassioned plea, unmarred by any of the 
demagogue’s shallow eloquence, for the natural rights of men and 
the restoration of their earlier liberties. If there is somewhat 
less than usual of Mr. Chesterton’s wit, it is by no means wholly 
absent; and there is no lack of wisdom, based upon enduring truths 
and expressed with the clearness of a tocsin. 


A NATURALIST OF SOULS. Studies in Psychography. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Under a somewhat forbidding title the author of this volume 
gives us eleven delightful studies with a strong appeal to every 
thoughtful reader. In an introductory essay Mr. Bradford defines 
what he means by psychography, and makes his aim quite clear in 
the following terms: “ Out of the perpetual flux of actions and cir- 
cumstances that constitute a man’s whole life it (psychography) 
seeks to extract what is essential, what is permanent and so vitally 
characteristic. The painter can depict a face and figure only as he 
sees them at one particular moment, though in proportion to the 
depth and power of his art, he can suggest more or less subtly, the 
vast complex of influences that have gone to building up that 
face and figure. The psychographer endeavors to grasp as many 
particular moments as he can and to give his reader not one but 
‘the enduring sum total of them all.” 

This aim the author successfully attains in his Study on the 
Poetry of Donne—a piece of discriminating criticism, though 
we are not prepared to grant all his conclusions. His essays on A 
Pessimist Poet (Leopardi), Anthony Trollope, An Odd Sort of 
Popular Book (Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy) and Dumas 
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are thoughtful and full of literary interest; while his three classical 
studies, The Novel Two Thousand Years Ago, The Letters of a 
Roman Gentleman and Ovid Among the Goths are written with 
a finesse of scholarship worthy of Simcox or Mackail, we give 
the palm to his concluding study entitled A Portrait of a Saint. It 
is a fine appreciation of St. Francis de Sales that could scarcely be 
surpassed for beauty. 


THE CATHOLIC’S WORK IN THE WORLD. By Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 


The sub-title tells us that The Catholic’s Work in the World is 
the solution of the religious and social problems of the day. Cer- 
tainly the book is timely. Catholics have a tendency to ignore their 
power and responsibility to set a right attitude towards the many 
enigmas of our complex life. Their number in the army may 
rouse them to a sense of what the Church does for family and 
society by her lofty morality and firm stand against divorce and 
race-suicide; by her schools and orphanages and hospitals and 
refuge homes; and by the influence of her priesthood and sister- 
_ hood. Certainly this book of Father Husslein presents to every 
individual a definite line of conduct for his immediate circle of 
influence. The topics, it is true, are briefly handled—with fifty 
live issues touched in two hundred and eighty-five pages it could 
not be otherwise—but sufficient is said to set our minds thinking. 
The author is in a position to feel the pulse of public opinion and to 
know whereof he talks. 


THE VOICE OF BELGIUM. Being the War Utterances of Car- 
dinal Mercier. With a Portrait, Frontispiece, and a Preface 
by Cardinal Bourne. London: Burns & Oates. 70 cents. 

In these papers by Cardinal Mercier, constituting his various 
addresses both to his own distressed people and to the German au- 
thorities, we have the memorable words of a great patriot, a great 
thinker, and a great spiritual leader. All the world now knows 
the quality of his love of country, and that love is manifest anew 
for us here in ringing sentences all the more moving because they 
were originally uttered at the peril of their maker. His pastoral 
charge to the Belgians on the sorrowful Christmas of 1914, with 
its memorable words: “ Mere ulitarianism is no sufficient rule of 
Christian citizenship,” will forever remain a model standard for 
that same citizenship. 
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Scarcely less famous are his letters of protest to the German 
officials and to neutrals concerning forced labor and deportations. 
These are masterpieces of eloquence, of wit, of irony, and of close 
dialectic. This book reveals not only the conspicuous patriot, but 
the less well-known philosopher, and former President of the In- 
stitute of Thomistic Philosophy. Many notable thoughts and 
phrases are scattered through its pages. Where, for instance, could 
we get a happier definition of Modernism than where he speaks of 
Pius X. who “ saved Christendom from the immense peril, not of 
any single heresy, but of every heresy at once, all mingled haphaz- 
ard in a dangerous and deceitful whole?” 

So stupendously destructive in the material order has been the 
present War that we are apt to overlook the fact that it has ex- 
tended its shattering effect also to the region of ideas. Since Aug- 
ust, 1914, many feeble philosophies that had sprung up in the easy 
times of peace have drooped and perished, and even many systems 
possessing a stronger and more vital principle have cracked under 
the strain of such tremendous events. But there has been one 
grand exception, and in the person of the heroic Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines, Scholastic philosophy has again showed itself 
capable of victoriously grappling with the thorniest questions, the 
most fundamental problems that can be put to human intelligence. 

And finally in his spiritual capacity this book discloses the 
Cardinal as the true shepherd of his flock; advising, encouraging, 
and above all comforting his stricken people. Here he rises to 
heights of real spiritual grandeur; and certain passages, notably 
where he speaks to the bereaved mothers of the nations, have a pro- 
found and piercing pathos that go straight to the heart and will 
have their effect long after the original occasion. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK. By J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00. 

This little book is a Catholic manual on the labor problem. 
The proposition that “ each man has a right to work ” is orientated 
in Catholic moral teaching, and is shown to be explicity stated or 
indirectly derivable from the social doctrines of Noldin, Cathrein, 
Lehmkuhl, Father Kelleher, Cardinal Manning and Leo XIII. 
This, with its correlative proposition, that, in cases of extensive 
unemployment, “ the state has a duty in legal justice to provide in 
some way for those out of work,” forms the theoretic basis of 
Father Ross’ discussion. There follow a consideration of the 
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causes which today constitute a bar to the exercise of this funda- 
mental right on the part of countless men, and a proposal of prac- 
tical measures for the removal of this great social injustice. 

Two classes are recognized, the capable and the incapable: 
those who, because of external conditions, are simply unemployed, 
and those who are normally unemployable—“ at least by private 
employers.” ‘The need of the first class is to be met by controlling 
the vagaries of the labor market by a machinery designed to bring 
about a more perfect correlation between labor’demand and labor 
supply ; responsible municipal and federal labor bureaus, vocational 
guidance based upon the statistics of such bureaus, a reorganization 
and coordination of industries to establish a steady demand for 
labor and to destroy seasonal fluctuations, and, finally, unemploy- 
ment insurance. Each of these expedients is discussed concretely 
and critically. “The finding of productive employment” for the 
second class, in spite of the difficulties involved, is declared to be the 
only sound solution of their problem; and definite suggestions are 
made as to the nature of this employment and the means for pro- 
viding it. ‘ 

The books ends with an inspiring statement of the duty of the 
individual. Catholic social workers should be grateful to Father Ross 
for clarifying the moral and economic issues involved in what is 
perhaps America’s greatest problem, and for producing a prac- 
tical social guide-book which stands four-square with Catholic 
ethics. 


THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50:net. 

Those who enjoyed and profited by such of these stimulating 
papers as appeared in The Metropolitan Magazine, will be glad to 
obtain them in a more permanent form. In them Colonel Roosevelt 
continues to combine the brilliance and the sincerity which will 
always provoke enthusiastic assent or thoughtful replies to his dis- 
cussions of public questions. 

Although numbered as successive chapters, these papers are re- 
lated not so much by a strict continuity of organization in the 
volume, as by the relevance and importance of their various sub- 
jects. They are practically a series of independent essays on topics 
of vital interest to Americans. The titles of some of the chapters— 
“ The Instant Need and the Ultimate Need;” “ A Square Deal in 
Law Enforcement ;” “ Industrial Justice;” “ Social Justice;” “ So- 
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cialism;” “ The Farmer;” “ Birth Reform ”—give an idea of the 
breadth of the field covered. Though this is a war book, emphasiz- 
ing with consistent gravity the enormous importance of war issues, 
Colonel Roosevelt has not confined himself to a narrow discussion 
of the origin and ideal conduct of the present struggle. -The foes 
within he conceives to be not merely the formal traitors, insidious 
and powerful though they are; the unscrupulous owner, the anarchic 
workman, the “ radical” Socialist, the propagandist of birth-con- 
trol, all those whose teachings and activity are calculated to menace 
the order and sap the life of the nation, are put into the category of 
“the enemies of our own household.” The reader’s expectation 
of vigorous thought and forceful expression is not disappointed, 
the chapters on birth reform and Socialism being especially im- 
pressive for their wholesome, plain speaking. At a time like the 
present, when those who desire the public welfare, often must ac- 
knowledge with pain the public power of wrong-headed leaders of 
society, it is good to realize that a man of Colonel Roosevelt’s in- 
fluence has the sane, constructive attitude toward matters of such 
moment. 


DUNSANY THE DRAMATIST. By Edward Hale Bierstadt. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

There is no doubt that Lord Dunsany is one of the most 
gripping and original of contemporary English, or rather Irish- 
dramatists; and while Mr. Bierstadt’s comments are entertaining 
rather than authoritative, the volume will repay perusal. Perhaps 
the excellent illustrations, and the analyses of the plots of the vari- 
ous plays, make up its chief value; for the letters which passed be- 
tween Lord Dunsany and Mr. Stuart Walker are after all of 
very ephemeral interest. There can be no question that the pres- 
ent work has been undertaken-con amore, and its somewhat rhap- 
sodic appreciation is a significant sign of the almost popular esteem 
already accorded to Dunsany’s exotic genius. 


ESSAYS ON THE REFORM AND REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES. By Henry Browne, S.J. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $2.60 net. 

Father Browne, Professor of Greek in University College, 
Dublin, has just published a number of illuminating essays on the 
renaissance or revival of classical studies. He maintains that 
modern educators, instead of setting aside the classics as antiquated 
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and useless for the modern state, should so teach them that they 
become a real contribution to the vital welfare of human society. 

From any human standpoint the Greeks were incomparably 
the greatest people the world has ever known. Not only did they 
have ideals, but they knew how to translate them into reality. Most 
men admit the excellence of Greek poetry, drama and sculpture, but 
some forget that the Greeks also had a passionate love of freedom 
and of citizenship. They were not like the Roman Imperialists, but 
they desired a direct and personal share in the government of the 
city-state as zealously as any modern democrat. Combine the study 
of Democratic Greece with Imperial Rome and you provide at once 
a perfect historical discipline for our youth. 

A good deal of the modern distrust of the classics comes from 
the fact that classical education in the past was lifeless and uninspir- 
ing. Father Browne, therefore, pleads for the infusion of new vir- 
tues into its teaching methods. He denounces as a deep-rooted 
heresy the old view that classical education exists simply for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the mechanical powers of the mind, and of im- 
parting to it clearness and suppleness in the use of language. This he 
tells us implies a total misconception of values, and a confusion of 
what is accidental with what is essential. The classical professor 
must do more than teach prosodies and vocabularies. He must in- 
spire a human and living interest in his work, and teach his pupils 
the lessons of the ancients’ greatness, nobility and achievements. 
Even their vices and deficiencies can be made to point a moral. In 
contrast the teacher must point out the weak points of our modern 
civilization. 

No faculty of learning ought to claim any exclusive right of 
recognition. That is the fault of many defenders of scientific edu- 
cation since the days of Herbert Spencer. The real scholar does 
not belittle any faculty which is truly helpful and progressive. 

The last part of this interesting volume is devoted to the edu- 
cative value of modern museums, and a good account is given 
of the growth and development of them during the past twenty 
years both in England and the United States. 


ALASKA THE GREAT COUNTRY. By Ella Higginson. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Anyone who has visited Alaska will appreciate the enthusiasm 
which colors every page of this delightful volume. It was written 
some thirty years ago when this great wonderland was just emerg- 
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ing from the pioneer state, and entering upon its era of rapid indus- 
trial development. This new edition leaves the body of the work 
intact, merely mentioning in a final chapter the many changes due 
to modern commercial, agricultural and railroad development. 
The author describes vividly Alaska’s many natural beauties of 
glacier, waterfall and river, the severe hardships of the early ex- 
plorers and colonizers, the indomitable energy of the pioneer build- 
ers of the railroads and the government surveyors, the romance of 
the hunt for gold, copper and coal, the boundary disputes with Eng- 
land, the purchase from Russia, the heroism of our Catholic sisters. 


CANADA THE SPELLBINDER. By Lilian Whiting. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Miss Whiting gives us a perfect picture of Canada from Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces to Prince Rupert and Vancouver. 
In an introductory chapter she gives a brief sketch of the makers of 
Canada from the days of Champlain to the days of Sir John Mac- 
Donald and Wilfrid Laurier. She lacks great power of descrip- 
tion, but to offset this, falls back upon scores of writers and 
poets who have written of the scenes she visits in her trip from 
coast to coast. The volume is superbly illustrated in color,and 
monotone. 


THE QUEST OF EL DORADO. By Rev. J. A. Zahm. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The chapters of this most fascinating volume first appeared in 
the Pan-American Bulletin five years ago. They tell of the fruitless 
quest of the Conquistadores for the kingdom of El Dorado, the 
Gilded King. The same spirit, that draws men of our day to the 
gold fields of Alaska or prompts them to hunt for the treasures of: 
Alaric the Goth or Captain Kidd, urged on these explorers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These extraordinary expedi- 
tions have been barely mentioned by the English writers, yet they 
show forth, as nothing else could, the amazing audacity, the match- 
less prowess, and the thrilling heroism of the dauntless Belalcazar, 
Pizarro, the Quesadas, Ursua, Berrio and Silva. 

Some moderns have blamed these explorers for believing the 
lying tales of the Indians. But they forget that Cortez learned of 
Mexico City from an Indian, as likewise Balboa learned of the 
Pacific. Men were prepared for the marvelous in that age of great 
discoveries. 
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. Father Zahm maintains that the prime motive of the Spaniards 
was not a thirst for gold, but a love of glory and.a sense of patri- 
otism which impelled them to make sacrifices and to undertake 
enterprises before which even the bravest men of today would re- 
coil with horror. 

The narrative is illustrated with a number of engravings of 
De Bry, Colijn and Gottfriedt, which their contemporaries accepted 
strangely enough as perfect representations of the objects por- 
trayed. 


VARIOUS DISCOURSES. By Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J. New 

York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00 net. 

These twenty-five discourses are, as Father Campbell tell us, 
“the remnants of thirty-five years of pulpit and platform work. 
There are no sermons among them, properly so-called, though sev- 
eral of them have been delivered in churches or at religious gather- 
ings.” They are a fitting memorial of the author’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the Society of Jesus. He treats of the higher education of 
women, Jesuit education, the only true American school system ; the 
life of Father Rasle, Jean Nicolet and Leo XIII.; marriage, Social- 
ism, and the establishment of the American hierarchy. 

Readers of THE: CatTHoLic Wortp will appreciate his tribute 
to Father Hecker. Father Campbell says: “ No one who ever 
looked upon this man of noble mien with head erect, his kindly face 
illumined by the sunlight of affection for all mankind, could ever 
doubt that he was a leader of men. You felt that he himself was 
conscious of the power he possessed, and exulted in it, without the 
slightest trace of self-seeking or pride. His sacerdotal zeal was a 
fire that consumed him; a spark running through the reeds to set, 
if possible, the world aflame.” 
A SCALLOP SHELL OF QUIET. With an Introduction by Mar- 

garet L. Woods. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 60 cents net. 

In England, since the outbreak of the War, there has been a 
quite noteworthy revival of interest in poetry that has extended over 
a wide area and even as far afield as the soldiers in the trenches. 
One of the signs of this revival is the large number of books of 
verse put on the market, and though the vast majority of the poets 
are distinctly of the minor variety, their mere multiplicity is a sure 
evidence of the old fact that song is the natural medium of expres- 
sion in times of great spiritual and emotional stress. 
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The present little booklet is No. XII. in the “ Adventurers All” 
series, the object of which is to present to the public the work of 
the younger poets as yet unknown to fame and to remove from poetry 
the reproach of insolvency. A Scallop Shell of Quiet is made up of 
contributions from four women poets—Enid Dinnis, Helen Doug- 
las-Irvine, Gertrude Vaughan and Ruth Young—and its chief char- 
acteristic is the grave note of spirituality running through the various 
pieces. This is particularly so in the case of Miss Dinnis, whose 
verses are of a definitely religious and Catholic cast. The love- 
lyric, usually so strong a favorite with women poets, is here, as 
Miss Woods points out in her introduction, remarkable for its 
absence. All the poems have a certain freshness of appeal, but as 
a whole they do not achieve success and none reaches an exalted 
level of expression. Their failure is rather on the side of execu- 
tion than of emotion or thought. The Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion is the most satisfying poem in the book. 


A HARMONY OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By Ernest De- 
Witt Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

This book is interesting to the Catholic chiefly for the insight 
it gives into the Biblical teaching of the Chicago University, and 
the self-satisfied way that Professors Burton and Goodspeed put 
forth their unproved hypotheses regarding the Synoptic Gospels 
and their literary sources. We notice that The Harmony of the Four 
Gospels published by Professor Burton in 1894 has become A Har- 
mony of the Synoptic Gospels, because, in the interim, the Fourth 


Gospel has been rejected as unhistorical by the “ Higher Critics! 


A YOUNG LION OF FLANDERS. By J. Van Ammers Kueller. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

The author tells us she has written this “ Tale of the Terror 
of War” in order that her two young sons, as they grow 
up, may realize the anguish and devastation wrought by the 
great conflict, especially upon family life, not only physically but, to 
an equal extent, spiritually, subjecting domestic relations to a miser- 
able strain in cases where the units are of different nationalities 
and sympathies, and exacting, as the price of allegiance, unprece- 
dented sorrow and desolation. It is, however, no plea for pacifism 
that Madame Kueller presents; every line is instinct with the spirit 
of martyred Belgium, calling for the willing sacrifice of life and 
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all that makes it dear, that the spectre of war may be laid, to rise 
no more. The author follows the fortunes of a family group, so 
far as is compatible with vividly picturing general conditions and 
concentrating interest upon one of its members, the “ young 
lion,” Léon Casimir. He is a boy scout, who refuses to be with- 
held from the strife, in which he plays a gallant part; as a bearer 
of dispatches he has many adventures, and finally distinguishes 
himself by tearing down the German banner from the tower of 
Marbeke, and substituting for it the flag of Belgium. 

-It is not exclusively juvenile readers who will be held by this 
stirring story, of which the translation is exceptionally fluent and 
satisfactory. In spirit and execution the work is of a character 
to make it altogether fitting that its illustrations should be by Louis 
Raemaekers. 


THE WATER BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. With illustrations 
in Color by Maria L. Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.35 net. 

That long-lived and popular tale of Tom, the chimney sweep, 
and his submarine adventures has just reappeared in handsome form 
to introduce another generation of children to the wonders of the 
world of living things beneath the surface of the waters. Written 
for a real boy-baby by his father, and told with all the charm that 
experience and a rare gift enabled that father to impart to tales of 
nature’s marvels, the'story is as attractive to children of the present 
day as it was when first published some fifty years ago. Binding, 
letter-press, and illustrations combine to make this new edition a 
fine gift book. 


THE RUBY CROSS.. By Mary Wallace. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.25 net. 

David Beresford, younger brother of Judge Beresford, having 
sowed a bountiful crop of the traditional wind, seeks to shift on the 
other shoulders the inevitable reaping of the whirlwind. He aban- 
dons his wife and child; but later when riches come to them, he 
tries to lay hands on it. The young wife, however, has found a 
friend in the strong-willed, clear-headed Anne Holloway, and event- 
ually the war for the coveted securities resolves itself into a bitter 
conflict between Anne and David. The good name of a thought- 
less impulsive girl, Rosalie, whose soul is very dear to Anne, 
happens to be at the mercy of. young Beresford, and he 
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quickly seizes on the chance to force Anne to surrender. How he 
was foiled; how the guilt of his youth, for which the innocent 
_ Johnnie Ward had suffered unto death, was revealed; how he was 
brought to repentance; and how the Catholic faith came at last into 
the household of the Beresfords again—all this is told with a ot 
deal of well managed dramatic suspense. 


THE SORRY TALE. By Patience Worth. Edited by Casper S. 

Yost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.90. 

According to Mr. Yost, the editor of the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, this strange tale purports to have been dictated by Pa- 
tience Worth through the ouija board to Mrs. Curran of St. Louis. 
From three hundred to five thousand words were dictated at a 
sitting, and some two hundred and sixty persons were present as 
witnesses or aids of Mrs. Curran in transcribing the words of the 
medium. 

This tale of the Christ is not in the least impressive. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with the tedious life history of Hatte, an illegitimate 
son of Tiberius Cesar, who dies in the end as the thief on the 
cross. We defy the normal man to wade through these incoherent, 
sensuous, badly-written pages without throwing the volume aside 
in utter disgust. Its sole interest lies in its much advertised and 
to our mind spurious origin. 


THE PARISH THEATRE. By John Talbot Smith, LL.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 

We predict a heavy demand for this practical and valuable 
little book. For a good many years Father Smith has been the 
foremost Catholic spokesman for the drama in America. He has 
made a study of the stage and its mission, and has done more than 
any other man to encourage Catholic dramatic art in the United 
States. His writings have educated a large public to measure the 
productions of the theatre by the standards of Christian truth and 
purity. There is no one in the country interested in the stage— 
actor, manager, playwright, or theatregoer—who does not owe a 
debt to Father Smith. And now he has put under obligation a still 
larger public—priests, pastors, nuns, brothers, religious and laity— 
all who are interested in parish dramatics or the multifarious prob- 
lems of parochial entertainments, benefits, and so on. In The 
Parish Theatre he discusses from a practical standpoint the presen- 
tation of those plays and other forms of stage entertainment which 
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form a large part of the activities of hundreds of people in scores 
of parishes all over the land. “ With three thousand parish halls 
giving at least four plays a year,” as Father Smith remarks, there 
can be no doubt about the Parish Theatre being a very real and 
lively actuality. How to organize this vigorous phenomenon, how 
to bend its efforts to the most fruitful ends, how to constrve it and 
develop it to greater achievements—these are the points discussed 
by Father Smith. His brief chapters on the rise of the Parish 
Theatre, its present conditions, and its prospects, will be eagerly 
read by large numbers of our parochial leaders; and in this handy 
volume they will find ail this interesting information richly sup-— 
plemented by a descriptive list of one hundred choice plays suitable 
for parish production, every one of which has been tested by ex- 
perience. If the publication of this book does not give a strong 
new impulse to the Parish Theatre, we are much mistaken. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK OF PATRIOTIC STORIES. Edited by Asa 
Don Dickinson and Helen Winslow Dickinson. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Especially appropriate and timely in this crisis of the nation’s 
history is this publication for children of varying. ages. The con- 
tent is made up of reprints of writings that have received the stamp 
of approval from discriminating readers. Some are fiction, some 
are extracts from histories, and all are concerned entirely with the 
Revolutionary period, for it is the avowed purpose of the compila- 
tion to keep alive in young hearts the “ spirit of ’76.” The work 
of selection has been well done, and the book may be recommended 
for juvenile libraries, public or private. 


CATHOLIC CHURCHMEN IN SCIENCE. By James J. Walsh, 
M.D., LL.D. Third Series. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press. $1.00. 

This is a neat little volume, the third of a uniform series deal- 
ing with the work of Catholic churchmen in science. In the intro- 
duction, as also throughout the volume, Dr. Walsh reminds us that 
science was the basis of education in the much despised Middle 
Ages, and that the classics, as the great element of culture, are only 
in prominence since the impetus given them by the Renaissance. 
He combats the idea that the Catholic Church is the enemy of 
science by showing first that the Popes have been steadfast and con- 
tinuous in their support of scientific research, and then by adducing 
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five great scholars who were churchmen and scientists—Roger 
Bacon, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, Abbé Spallanzani, Abbé Breuil 
and Father Obermaier. 

Dr. Walsh reviews not the biography of these men, but the chief 
characteristics of their life work. The last two are of our own 
day, and stand conspicuous for their revelations of the cave men, 
their art and their place and time in history. Spallanzani is her- 
alded as the precursor of Pasteur by reason of his far-reaching 
studies in regeneration. Cardinal Nicholas “ represents one of the 
important links in that chain from the thirteenth century scientists 
to the Renaissance time which culminated in Copernicus’ revolu- 
tionary theory and the beginning of modern astronomy.” The dis- 
cussion of the diversely fertile work of Bacon follows the line of the 
great celebration at Oxford in 1914. 

This volume is a valued contribution to Catholic literature, 
commended to both clergy and laity. 


MANNA OF THE SOUL. A Book of Prayer for Men and Women. 
Extra Large Type Edition. Compiled by Rev. F. X. Las- 
ance. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25-$2.75 according 
to binding. 

This new prayer-book was prepared for the use of all persons, . 
young and old, who either because of poor eyesight, or on account 
of the dim lighting of some churches, feel the need of larger print 
than that usually found in prayer-books. The book is handsome, 
complete without being bulky, and will prove acceptable to many 
readers. The prayers are drawn largely from the liturgy and from 
the indulgenced prayers of “ The Raccolta.” With excellent judg- 
ment, the compiler has included the Requiem Mass as said on the 
day of burial; also the Marriage Service and the Nuptial Mass. 


LONG LIVE THE KING. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

This stirring story of the intrigues of a Catholic court, some- 
where in Europe, will be read with pleasure by young and old. Its 
hero, the Crown Prince Ferdinand William Otto, is a real live boy, 
bored to death with the burdens of an exacting royal etiquette, and 
longing with all his soul for freedom from tutor and from gov- 
erness. Despite the strictest vigilance he manages to make friends 
with another real boy from the United States, and is initiated into 
all the joys and privileges of real childhood. The hero’s favorite, 
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the dashing young officer Nikky, wins the hand of the princess in 
spite of every obstacle, and the plots of the rebels are frustrated 
through the people’s love for their endearing boy prince. It is a 
bright, clean, entertaining novel. 


THE PROPHECY OF MICAH. By Arthur J. Tait, D.D. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 

It is a relief to find a work that exhibits*clear and definite 
Christian principles, delivered with strength and conviction. This 
little book of Dr. Tait’s is a popular exposition of a great prophet of 
Israel, although he is styled a minor prophet. It is not a com- 
mentary and does not aim to discuss the difficulties of the prophecy ; 
but keeping to the main lines of thought in the sacred writer, it 
develops them clearly and makes them luminous in the light of 
Hebrew and Christian truth. There is in this book a breadth of 
handling and a vigorous mastery rarely found; it is well balanced 
and sensible and filled with the thought of a personal, loving God, 
and of the realization of His divine plan in the Incarnate Son. _ 


THE EXPOSITORY VALUE OF THE REVISED VERSION. 
By George Milligan, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 

This work belongs to the Short Course Series of popular reli- 
gious books. It tells once more the oft-told story of the English 
Bible, nor does it omit the usual strong Protestant bias. Its chief 
aim, successfully fulfilled, is to show how the Revised Version 
of 1881 brings out more clearly and correctly the meaning of the 
original. It deals only with the New Testament, although the 
title would include both the Old and New. The Revised Version 
is already justified at the bar of science, and Dr. Milligan exhibits 
some of its claims. The book is useful, but contains little that is 
noteworthy. Its scholarly author would have done better had he 
omitted the commonplace history which did not belong strictly to 
his subject, and expanded his real theme which is both interesting 
and important. 


THE MEDIATOR. By Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.50 net. 
We have many excellent volumes in English on the priesthood 
by Cardinal Manning, Canon Keating and others. But Father 
Geiermann has made a worthy addition to them by his new treatise 
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which portrays Jesus Christ in the Scriptures as the model of the 
priest. Asa book of spiritual reading it is invaluable, bringing out 
clearly all the qualities that go to make a devout, zealous and ef- 
fective “ good shepherd” of souls. 


THE MARTYR OF FUTUNA. Blessed Peter Chanel of the So- 
ciety of Mary. From the French by Florence Gilmore. Mary- 
knoll, Ossinitig P. O., N. Y. Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. $1.00. 

This simple life of Blessed Peter Chanel will do much to 
arouse enthusiasm for foreign missions, and, we trust, will lead 
many an American youth to work in the “ Field Afar.” The martyr | 
of Futuna was at first a parish priest of Crozet, a little village 
near Geneva in the Jura mountains. He joined the Marists, and 
spent some years as superior of the preparatory seminary of Belley. 
Feeling the call of the missions he left for Oceania in 1836, and in 
a brief ministry of three years, won, after incredible hardships, the 
crown of martyrdom in the little island of Futuna. 

His murderer, Musumusu, became a convert, and the island 
today is entirely Catholic. It has five priests and several native 
nuns. The blood of Blessed Chanel has indeed been the seed of 
many fervent Christians. 


PROLEGOMENA TO AN EDITION OF THE WORKS OF DECI- 
MUS MAGNUS AUSONIUS. By Sister Maria José Byrne, 
Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. $1.25. 

This scholarly volume was presented to Columbia for the 
doctorate by Sister Marie Byrne, Professor of Latin in the College 
of St. Elizabeth. Its five chapters treat of the life of Ausonius, his 
friends and correspondence, his works, the history of the text, 
metre and prosody. 

Ausonius was a fourth century rhetorician and poet, the son 
of a physician of Bordeaux. He taught in that city for thirty 
years, and like many professors of his day practised law. He be- 
_ came tutor of the Emperor Valentinian’s son, Gratian, in 365, and 
held a number of political offices including the consulship (379), of 
which he was most proud. It is generally believed that Ausonius 
became a Christian at the time of his court connection, but he was 
never more than a nominal one. The spirit of paganism domi- 
nates all nis work, the few references to Christianity being mostly 
for effect or prettiness. 
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As a poet he does not rank high. His work is imitative, in- 
genious, filled with erudite allusions, and largely devoted to trivial 
themes. He was more of a rhetorician than a poet.. He was very 
well read in all the Greek and Latin authors of antiquity, and quotes 
and paraphrases them in page after page of his work. He numbers 
among his friends the most eminent statesmen and the most famous 
literary men of his age. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED. By Kathleen Norris. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Norris’ novel will give transient entertainment to the 
general reader, but it is not memorable. Her heroine, Martie, en- 
ters womanhood handicapped by an indifferent upbringing, makes 
the mistakes natural to ignorance, self-will and impulsiveness, en- 
dures several years of marriage with an intemperate actor, afd is 
left a widow, in poverty, with a young child to support. From this 
time circumstances take a more friendly turn, so much so as to de- 
preciate the book’s rather flamboyant title; for it is more by happy 
fortune than inherent force of character that, through a newly. dis- 
covered talent for writing, we leave her making her living, and 
with an outlook toward the future of pleasurable anticipation. The 
book is readable, and much of it is well written; but it fails to 
carry out the author’s evident intention to picture the triumph of 
a dauntless spirit over adverse conditions. 


F) egerntetbg the books produced by the demands of the War we 
have a compendium of Army and Navy Information, by 
_ Major De Witt Clinton Falls, N.G.N.Y. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.00.) It gives in handy form the uniforms, organi- 
zation, arms and equipment of all the warring powers, fully illus- 
trated by line cuts and color plates. This timely and useful little 
reference book is something no one can afford to do without today. 
We also recommend from the same publishers, Hospital 
French (25 cents net), a handbook for doctors and nurses working 
in the Base Hospitals in France. By means of this ingenious sys- 
tem of questions, arranged by the Base Hospital Division of the 
New York County Chapter of the American Red Cross and trans- 
lated into French by Ernest Perrin, an English-speaking doctor and 
a French patient or a French doctor and an English-speaking pa- 
tient may arrive at perfect mutual understanding without an in- 
terpreter or any further knowledge of the other’s language. 
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Another excellent French manual for the use ot our men 
“ somewhere in France,” is The Soldiers’ English and French Con- 
versation Book, by Walter M. Gallichan (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.). The sentences are arranged according to the situation in 
which a man may find himself: landing; marching; traveling; 
camping; billeting, etc. Money, weights and measures and military 
terms, also a general vocabulary of useful words are added to these 
specialized conversations, forming an invaluable aid to the man who 
has neither the time nor the taste for French grammar. 

Of rather wider range is The Soldier's Service Dictionary of 
English and French words and phrases, edited by Frank H. Vize- 
telly, Litt.D., LL.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00 net). 
Not only will this little book serve the soldier, but it may be recom- 
mended to anyone needing a dictionary of modern war terms. It is 
khaki bound and of convenient size. 


N The What? Why? How? Plan for Writing an Essay, pub- 
lished by the Educational Company of Ireland (Dublin and Bel- 
fast), Rev. John B. Murphy outlines a clear and simple method for 
teachers and pupils to follow in the study of English composition. 
Father Murphy resolves the whole thing to a technical skeleton 
which the dullest student can instantly comprehend. His plan is a 
plea for clarity of thought and expression; and he follows its 
outline with a series of forty-eight specimen sketch essays which 
will prove helpful in the class-room or for home work. 


N its second booklet of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ series, the G. R. 

C. Central Society of St. Louis offers to the Christian warrior Joy 
(5 cents) “as a sure charm against the many foes of the spirit.” 
The little treatise breathes the true Catholic spirit, and has a 
message for more than the men of the service for whom it is pa- 
triotically intended. 


N The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Prayer and Song Book (Baltimore: 

John Murphy Co. 10 cents), Rev. Albert L. Smith combines 
short prayers for morning and evening, Mass, etc., with hymns, 
national and popular songs. The uniquely excellent features of 
the little book are the words of address by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, and the short “Scripture Readings,” on “ Christ,” 
“ Prayer,’» “ The Sea,” “War,” “Victory” and “ Peace.” 


4 





Recent Events. 


A momentous event which has taken place 
Turkey. in the past month, one which will appeal 
most to the sentiments of the Christian 
world, is the fall of Jerusalem after it had been for six hundred 
and seventy-three years under the domination of Turkey. No 
event was more unexpected when the War was first entered upon, 
and nothing so unlooked for as the freeing of the Holy Land from 
the cross of Ottoman tyranny. It has always been a reproach to 
Christians that the scene of Our Lord’s Crucifixion should be dese- 
crated by the unbelievers and the fierce enemies of Christianity. 
Between 1096 and 1270 the Christians had striven in seven differ- 
ent expeditions to capture the city, and had succeeded once in tak- 
ing it and holding it for a comparatively long period. Then they 
lost it; and held it again only twice and for very short periods. 
Since 1244 it has been without interruption in possession of the 
enemies of Christ. Now it has been recaptured. Whether it will 
be held finally and forever by Christians depends upon the result 
of the War, and its fate will be decided in the fields of France. 
The Holy Father has condemned any attempt on the part of Catho- 
lic nations to assist in its recapture by the Turks. 

The capture by the British of the Holy City was made pos- 
sible because the plans of the Turks and Germans to invade Egypt 
had failed. The German force which overran Serbia was called 
“the Army of Egypt,” and it was confidently asserted that after 
this army had conquered Serbia, it would march upon Egypt and 
seize the Suez Canal. The Triumvirate which at that time domi- 
nated Turkey had set its heart upon restoring Egypt to the Otto- 
man domination. The Army of Egypt succeeded in making two 
attacks which proved to be futile, and the British army in Egypt 
instead of contenting itself with defending that country, assumed 
the offensive, built a railway across the desert of Sinai, and grad- 
ually pushed the Turkish army back until it reached Gaza and 
Beersheba. Here their advance was stayed for a long time. A new 
general was sent out from England to take the place of the former 
commander. After a good deal of delay devoted to making prepa- 
rations, General Allenby, the new commander, finally again took 
the offensive and advanced rapidly, taking Gaza, Jaffa and the rail- 
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way leading to Jerusalem, and succeeded in pushing northeast- 
wardly, so as almost to surround Jerusalem. It was expected that 
von Falkenhayn might make a great effort to stay the British ad- 
vance, but that expectation was not fulfilled and the British by the 
use of the bayonet, without cannonading the city, drove the Turks 
out of Jerusalem. This entrance might have been made with less 
loss to the attacking forces, had it not been for the fixed determina- 
tion of the British commander not to use artillery against this city, 
which contained the sacred place of Our Lord’s death, 
and so many other shrines venerated by all Christians, and it may 
be said also by the Mussulmans. 

This event took place December 1oth. General Allenby en- 
tered the city on foot, with bared head, attended by his staff, and 
the commanders of the French and Italian detachments. From 
this it appears that the credit of the capture was not exclusively 
due to the British forces, inasmuch as French and Italian soldiers 
took part. In addition to these the General was accompanied by 
the heads of political missions and the military attachés of France, 
Italy and of this country. General Allenby was received at the 
gates of the city by guards, representing England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Australia, New Zealand, India, France and Italy. The 
flag of Great Britain was thrown over the citadel and in London, 
for the first time since the beginning of the War, the bells of 
the Catholic Cathedral, at Westminster, were rung and a Te Deum 
was sung in honor of the momentous event. 

The future course of General Allenby is not yet disclosed. 
Whether he will proceed towards the north to cut off the Turkish 
supplies to Aleppo, or whether he will push eastward across the 
Jordan to cut the railway which leads to the holy place of Islam, 
thereby isolating the Turkish forces in Arabia who are fighting 
for the regaining of the Turkish holy places, is not yet known. 
For something like a year, von Falkenhayn, it is said, has been 
drilling and organizing an army for the purpose of recovering Bag- 
dad, the city of the Caliphs, which the British seized several months 
ago. The capture of this city was almost as great a blow to 
Turkish prestige as was that of Jerusalem, and, it may be added, to 
German prestige also, because Bagdad was the terminus of the 
railway which the Germans had hoped would be the means of © 
destroying British influence and trade in the region of the Persian 
Gulf, and even perhaps of India itself. Not only has Bagdad been 
captured by the British, but they have advanced north for a hundred 
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miles, up the Tigris, on the way to Mosul. Latest accounts say 
that General von Falkenhayn has made his first move to recapture 
Bagdad, with what success is not yet known. The recent opera- 
tions of Great Britain, however, in Turkey have resulted in Great 
Britain’s obtaining possession of the sea gates of the Turkish em- 
pire. 

The death of General Maude, the only one of all the British 
generals who, it may be said, has been uniformly successful, is to 
be regretted. His successor has not yet proved his capacity. This 
will doubtless be revealed in a very short time, if the report of the 
German offensive be true. 


In the text of one of the secret treaties be- 
Belgium. - tween Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Italy, as given out by the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, it was disclosed that “‘ France, Great Britain and Russia 
take upon themselves to support Italy in her disallowing representa- 
tives of the Holy See to take any diplomatic steps for the conclu- 
sion of peace, or regarding matters pertaining to the present War.” 
Whether the text thus made public is authoritative or not is still 
a question. Lord Robert Cecil, British Minister of Blockade, de- 
nied in the House of Commons on December 6th that “ England 
or France has entered into any treaty or understanding to support 
Italy against the Holy See, if the Holy See attempted to take any 
steps towards peace.” The Osservatore Romano stated that such 
a treaty between Italy and the Allies was known to the Vatican, 
but that it would reserve discussion of it for a later day. 

In view of all this, it may be well to review what action the 
Holy Father has taken, and what declarations he has made with 
reference to the treatment of Belgium by the Germans. 

On January 22, 1915, Benedict XV. addressed an Allocution 
to His Cardinals in Consistory. In the course of it, he said: 
“ Whilst not inclining to either party in the struggle, we occupy 
Ourselves equally on behalf of both; and at the same time we fol- 
low with anxiety and anguish the awful phases of this War, and 
even fear that sometimes the violence of attack exceeded all meas- 
ure. We are struck with the respectful attachment to the common 
Father of the faithful; an example of which is seen in regard to 
Our beloved people of Belgium, as referred to in the letter which 
We recently addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines.” 

For anyone who may think these utterances of His Holiness 
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too vague, the letter which Cardinal Gasparri sent to the Archbishop 
of Paris gives to them point and precision: “ The violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium, carried out by Germany, on the admission of 
her own Chancellor, contrary to international law, was certainly 
one of ‘those injustices’ which the Holy Father in his Consis- 
torial Allocution of January 22d strongly reprobates!” From 
this it is clear that the Holy Father has condemned Germany’s 
action as unjust and-a violation of international law. 

Of the Holy Father’s address to the Consistory, Cardinal Gas- 
parri has given the above cited, authoritative explanation, an ex- 
planation which concurs with that of an influential German news- 
paper: “ The one belligerent power against which the Vatican has 
officially spoken is Germany.” The Hamburg Fremdenblatt thereby 
endorses the interpretation of the Holy Father’s address, which 
was given by the Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, and rec- 
ognizes the condemnation which it affords of German violation of 
Belgian neutrality. No other neutral power except the Vatican, 
has officially censured the violation of Belgian neutrality. To the 
affirmation, made by a newspaper correspondent, who had been 
vouchsafed an interview with His Holiness, that the British block- 
ade was to be condemned, Cardinal Gasparri made an emphatic 
denial and said that the Holy Father had never given utterance to 
such condemnation. In denial of a second assertion of the same 
newspaper correspondent, the Pope in an interview with another 
correspondent, declared : “ At the beginning of the bombardment of 
the Cathedral of Rheims We charged the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Cologne to convey Our protest to the German Emperor,” and he 
added: “I condemn strongly the martyrdom of the poor Belgian 
priests and so many other horrors on which light has been cast.” 

Thus it is clear that the Holy Father reprobates German ac- 
tion in Belgium. His Holiness also condemned aérial bombard- 
ments on open towns and cities on the occasion of the bombardment 
by the Austrians of Padua, and he proceeded to express his reproba- 
~tion of all such bombardments: “by whomsoever they are com- 
mitted.” This condemnation more hearly affected Austria than 
any other State. 

The Holy Father’s reprobation includes the deportations of 
which Germany has been guilty. His protest, however, has been in- 
ineffectual, for out of sixty thousand who suffered in this unjust 
way, His Holiness was able to secure the return of only thirteen 
thousand. «* 
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These facts prove that the Holy Father has censured the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium; that he protested against the bombard- 
ment of the Rheims Cathedral as a sacrilege; pointedly refused to 
judge the British blockade on Germany; reprobated aérial bom- 
bardments of open towns and secured the release of some of the 
victims of the Belgian deportations, and that His Holiness has 
gone to the limit to which any neutral power could go, and beyond 
that to which any neutral power has gone. The effect of this ac- 
tion of the Holy Father has caused German writers to criticize him 
for not supporting the German peace offers, for declining to excuse 
the infractions of canon law, committed by German prelates in the 
occupied territories; and for showing in his general policy an undue 
affection for Italy. By refusing to give countenance to a congress 
which it was to assemble at Zurich for the purpose of obtaining the 
Holy Father’s approval of Germany’s methods, he deprived that 
congress of all authority and frustrated its objects. 

Unwarranted criticisms of the Holy See are now and again 
published, but even writers outside the Church are beginning to see 
that : “ The Roman Pontiff is the supreme head of a great religious 
communion, the members of which live dispersed among all the 
nations of the earth. There is no state of any importance today 
which does not count numerous Roman Catholics among its sub- 
jects. It follows that if the Pope in policy or war were to support 
any one Power or group of Powers against their opponents, he 
would be favoring one section of the Church at the expense of 
_ another. 

“Tt can scarcely, therefore, need argument to prove that at 
all times political neutrality is required of the Holy See, on grounds 
of elementary justice, not to say necessity.” 


The Ministry formed by M. Clemenceau 

France. received a vote of confidence from the 
French Assembly by a majority of four 

hundred and eighteen to sixty-five. The speech of the Premier 
gave a clear indication not only of what was to be the policy 
of the Government towards the enemy in front of the French 
lines, but also its policy towards the enemy behind those lines. 
The line of this enemy is perhaps as dangerous to the countries at 
war with Germany as is Germany’s army. It stretches from one 
end of the world to the other, as we have experienced in 


our own country even before the United States declared war on 
VOL. CVI.—36 
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Germany. It showed itself by the destruction of ships, and muni- 
tion works, by fomenting labor troubles and secret propaganda. 
Of its strength and potency, proofs have been seen in Russia and, 
later still, in Italy. Of the same malevolent activity France has 
been within the last few months a victim. ‘“ No more pacifist cam- 
paigns, no more German intrigues, no treason nor semi-treason. 
War, nothing but war” said M. Clemenceau in the exposition of 
his policy before the Assembly. This reference to pacifists and 
German intrigues refers to the propaganda of Bolo Pasha which 
has now been proved to have been financed by Germany, with large 
sums of money. It had among other objects the exciting of distrust 
among the French people and the French soldiers in the good-will 
and good faith of her British ally. The campaign was so success- 
ful as to involve M. Malvy, the Minister of the Interior. Within 
the last few days, further disclosures have been made of their 
extent. M. Joseph Caillaux is now on the point of being tried for 
what amounts to treason in the same connection, for being more or 
less involved in Bolo Pasha’s attempts to weaken the French re- 
sistance to Germany. M. Caillaux is accused of having gone so 
far as to have entered into negotiations with Germany to make 
peace with France, and to treat France’s ally, Great Britain, as the 
common enemy of the two countries. A treaty is said to have been 
made to that effect. Efforts were made by him in Italy also to de- 
tach her from the Allies. Such charges were made after an investi- 
gation by a committee of the House of Deputies, and it is likely 
that M. Caillaux will be put upon trial. It is fair to say that he in- 
dignantly denies what is charged against him;.and it would indeed 
be an ominous sign if the ex-Premier of France and the head of 
the largest political party should have gone so far in serving the 
enemy’s interests. However, it has long been known that he has 
been of all the politicians in France the chief one who has actively 
furthered Germany’s interests. Evidence of this was seen in the 
Agadir negotiations in I9gII. 

The seriousness of the situation may be seen from the utter- 
ances of M. Clemenceau: “ We come before you with the sole idea 
of an integral war...... We shall not resort to violence. All the 
accused before court martials—that is our policy...... No more 
pacifist campaigns, no more German intrigues, no treason nor 
semi-treason. War, nothing but war. Our armies shall not be 
taken between two fires. Justice is on the way. The country will 
know that it is defended and is a France forever free.” 
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The secret of the fall of M. Painlevé’s cabinet is revealed in 
these utterances of M. Clemenceau. M. Painlevé was afraid that 
division would be caused by a strong policy against these in- 
triguers. M. Clemenceau on the contrary thinks that severe meas- 
ures will promote unity. 


So many councils have been formed since 

Means to Pro- _ the last notes were written that it may be 

mote Unity. well to enumerate them and describe as 

_far as possible their objects. The first, if 

it may be called a council at all, is the formation of a war com- 

mittee to direct the War, which followed upon the disaster in Italy. 

One representative from each of the armies of Great Britain, France 

and Italy, one of whom is General Cadorna, now meet daily to 

direct or to advise upon the active operations that are being con- 

ducted on what is now the single front which stretches from the 

British Channel to the Adriatic. Its object is to secure unity of ac- 
tion in the armies there day by day. 

The second council, which has the name of the Inter-Allied 
War Council, consists of one representative of all the Allied coun- 
tries with technical advisers drawn from all the Allied armies. Its 
object is to help the various governments to codrdinate their efforts. 
Its advantage is that the information which is at the disposal of 
each of the Allied staffs would then be at the disposal of this cen- 
tral council. It is to be a permanent body to bring about that unity 
which, notwithstanding the many conferences held and the various 
means taken, has proved impossible so far. 

Mr. Lloyd George in his Paris speech gave many instances 
of the misfortunes that have resulted from unconnected action. 
For example, if such action had been possible, Germany’s way 
through the Balkans might have been blocked, and on the other 
hand the movement of Italy towards Vienna by way of Leibach, 
which her troops so nearly approached, might have been effected. 
The council, however, has no executive powers, as many in this 
country wished it to have, but is only an advisory council, advising 
the representative governments as to the operations which seem de- 
sirable. Should this council fail, another means of achieving unity 
which has been discussed may be adopted, that is to say, the ap- 
pointment of one generalissimo over all the Allied armies. This 
proposal, however, has been dismissed for the time being, as 
likely to produce even greater difficulties. 
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It is to this council that the President referred in his speech 
at Buffalo, when he said that he was taking the best measures to 
secure peace by sending a representative to a war council. Of this 
council and its first meeting Colonel House said, upon his return, 
that the word peace was not uttered either officially or unofficially 
during his twenty-eight days in Europe. All discussion was di- 
rected toward a speeding-up of the War. Complete agreement, the 
Colonel said, had been achieved. The morale of the French and 
British people has never been better. 

A third council, which is to meet permanently in London, has 
been formed, the objects of which, so far as the writer knows, have 
not been disclosed. Yet another council, the fourth, has been 
formed for bringing about unity between the navies of the nations 
that are at war against Germany, and to unify all their efforts. 
This council is to meet in London, and its objects are so clear as 
not to need further specification. 


Yet a fifth council was to have been held, 

Allied War Aims on the demand of the new Government in 
and Peace Talk. Russia, for the purpose of defining finally 
and precisely the war aims of the Al- 

lies. At present there seems no prospect of such a council being 
held since Russia has no longer any right to expect an answer hav- 
ing, according to the latest news, acted in disunion from them, 
and formed an armistice with Germany, preparatory to entering into 
peace negotiations. But the war aims of the Allies have been 
clearly enough indicated, both by this country, by England and with 
less precision, but not with less determination, by the Premiers of 
“France and of Italy. This country’s war aims were placed clearly 
before the world in the President’s address at the opening of the 
second session of the sixty-sixth Congress, at the beginning 
of last month. In the address the President declares that 
“our object is, of course, to win the war, and we shall not slacken 
or suffer ourselves to be diverted until it is won... .(The American 
people) desire peace by the overcoming of evil, by the defeat once 
for all of the sinister forces that interrupt peace and render it impos- 
sible, and they wish to know how closely our thought runs with 
theirs and what action we propose. They are impatient with those 
who desire peace by any sort of compromise—deeply and indig- 
nantly impatient...... (Our objects are) First, that this intolerable 
thing of which masters of Germany have shown us the ugly face, 
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this menace of combined intrigue and force, which we now see so 
clearly as the German power, a thing without conscience or honor 
or capacity for covenanted peace, must be crushed, and if it be not 
utterly brought to an end, at least shut out from the friendly inter- 
course of the nations; and, second, that when this thing and its 
power are indeed defeated and the time comes that we can discuss 
peace—when the German people have spokesmen whose word we 
can believe, and when those spokesmen are ready in the name of 
their people to accept the common judgment of the nations as to 
what shall henceforth be the bases of law and of covenant for the 
life of the world—we shall be willing and glad to pay the full 
price for peace and pay it ungrudgingly...... ” The President 
while disclaiming vindictive action of every kind; and accepting 
the formula.“ no annexations, no contributions, no punitive in- 
demnities,” proceeds to explain in what sense he accepts that for- 
mula, as not excluding the reéstablishment of the rights of the 
small nations in every particular, and leaving to all peoples the 
right to control their own destinies. After enumerating what is 
necessary to be accomplished before peace is made, he reaffirms the 
demands which the United States will make on Germany, which 
while they disclaim any interference in the internal affairs of Ger- 
many, practically demand that the people of Germany shall have 
political control of their country, a demand which, in fact, is more 
extreme than any demand put forth by any of the Allied powers. 
On the other hand, the President’s demands on Austria are less than 
those which have been made by some of the other powers, for he 
disclaims any intention of disrupting Austria-Hungary into the 
various states or the various nationalities of which the Dual Mon- 
archy is composed. 

The President’s address has been adopted by France and Great 
Britain and Italy in substance, but without any very clear declara- 
tion. On the other hand, for the first time in the history of the 
War, a statesman of note has raised the question of peace in Great 
Britain. Lord Lansdowne, in a letter, urged upon the people of 
England the consideration of a more particular declaration of their 
war aims, indicating a fear that revolutionary movements might 
follow on account of the continued indefiniteness. He declared 
that the peace movement in Germany is strong, and growing 
stronger, but might receive a set-back if a war @ l’outrance contin- 
ued. The letter created quite a surprise, coming from a statesman 
of his character and familiarity with foreign affairs, but it does not 


? 
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seem to have produced much effect so far, as Mr. Lloyd George 
re-declared British aims in favor of a knock-out blow; while 
Lord Northcliffe says that Lord Lansdowne is one of three or four 
British junkers who are intimidated by the fear of a land revolu- 
tion which they think sure to follow upon the long continued war. 

As for Germany’s war aims and peace terms, they have not 
yet taken the form of definite statement, which has been demanded 
so often. The new Chancellor of the empire has been as stout in 
affirming that they must fight on to victory as any war lord could 
desire. He has recently declared that there is no possibility of 
making peace with England if Mr. Lloyd George represents the 
mind of the British people, and this, notwithstanding some political 
mutterings, is an unquestionable fact. While Germany is obdurate, 
it has long been known that Austria is extremely willing to make 
peace, and the latter has recently disclaimed any desire to gain 
territory in the Balkans, being content with the right to purchase 
the swine of Serbia, and certain other products. 


The untrustworthiness of the news from 

Russia. Russia is exemplified by a statement made 

in these notes last month that M. Kerensky 

had defeated the Bolsheviki in Petrograd, whereas in truth he had 
been defeated three days before in a battle with the Bolsheviki, 
which lasted three days, and had surrendered to the military leader 
and was to proceed to Petrograd to make his submission. Instead 
of doing this, however, he disguised himself and fled, no one knew 
where. As he has been elected to the Constituent Assembly he 
seems to be still extant, but he has lost the confidence of every 
party in Russia. It would be futile to review the news which has 
come to this country from Russia since the last notes were written; 
or to say anything about the declarations made by the preposterous 
government now in power, which has not yet been recognized as 
even a de facto government by any power, except perhaps Ger- 
many. An example of the contradictory statements which come 

' from Russia is found in the rumor that the Tsar had escaped and 
was accepted as the ruler of Siberia, and the later statement that 
the Tsar is still a prisoner. Finland, it is declared, has become 
absolutely independent and has expelled all the Russians. The 
Cossacks, under Kaledine and Kormniloff, are said to have taken 
possession of large tracts of the wheat lands of Russia, and have 
secured possession of the great supply of gold which Russia is 
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known to possess. The Constitutent Assembly is on the point of 
meeting at Petrograd, but the Bolsheviki have declared their in- 
tention to prevent its meeting, or to nullify all its proceedings in the 
event of its decision not being agreeable to themselves. It would 
take a long time to enumerate all the high-handed proceedings of 
the Bolshevik Government, such as the confiscation of lands and 
of all the factories. The world has seen that the Socialists who 
claim to be its regenerators, are ‘as high-handed in their methods 
of government as the worst of autocrats. An English writer has 
said that they have done more harm to Russia in six months than 
the Tsars have done in three centuries. It would be truer to say 
that the present situation is the result of the autocratic methods of 
the Tsars. These methods have been such as to deprive the 
Russian people of political independence, so that when freedom 
came they have not had sufficiently instructed intelligence in po- 
litical affairs to distinguish’ between license and liberty. 


In Flanders the British have made really 
Progress of the War. no progress, but in a surprise attack in 
the direction of Cambrai, in which a very 
large number of tanks did great service, the British victory was 
so great as to be the cause of their defeat. They got within two 
and one-half miles of the city of Cambrai on a very broad front. 
Not expecting such a success they had not resources enough to sup- 
port the advance they made, and were in turn surprised by the 
Germans at a point on the old British line. The British lost more 
guns in this battle than its army ever lost in any war, but to offset 
this, they claim to have taken more guns than the Germans 
in this attack. The British were forced to retire—how far has not 
been disclosed. So dissatisfied are the British people with the 
result of this attack, which began with a triumph, that strict 
inquiries are being made into the conduct of the generals in charge. 
In the French sector there have been more or less miscellane- 
ous attacks and counter-attacks, but nothing of any importance. 
A great deal has been said about a stupendous German drive 
to be made by Hindenburg on some portions of the British or 
French lines. The greater the talk about it, the less likely is it to 
come, for the Germans do not advertise their attacks in advance, but 
fall upon their enemies unawares. However, it is generally be- 
lieved that with the troops relieved from the Russian front a 
strong German offensive will take place ultimately. 
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The Italians have held the Brenta-Piave line considerably to 
the surprise of military experts, who expected that they would have 
to retreat back to the Adige. There were experts who thought that 
this would be expedient in any event, because, by so doing, the 
Germans would be forced into action in a more difficult country. 

Nothing has taken place at Saloniki. Under the head of 
Turkey the capture of Jerusalem by the British has been chroniclea, 
and reference has also been made to the possible attempt of von 
Falkenhayn to recapture Bagdad. 

After continuous warfare since the beginning, the last pos- 
session of Germany in Africa has fallen into British hands, thereby 
placing under British control more than a million square miles of 
what was German territory. Germany possesses not a square 
mile of the large colonies which she had before the outbreak of 
the War. None of her ships may sail the ocean, her trade with 
the whole world has been completely destroyed, except with Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, Denmark and Switzerland, although if peace 
be made with Russia that vast empire will be reopened for com- 
merce. 

Some time ago, in the course of his speech in parlia- 
ment, in which he replied to the critics of his Paris speech, Mr. 
Lloyd George announced that the submarine menace was definitely 
checked; that in one day five submarines had been sunk. Sub- 
sequent events, however, show that this campaign still goes on and 
in fact the number of vessels lost have increased. However, some 
time after Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, the first Lord of the Admir- 
alty said “that the U-boats are being held, but are not definitely 
mastered.” He also declared: “ That the upward curve of ship- 
building and the upward curve of destruction of enemy submarines 
have been as satisfactory as the downward trend of mercantile 
marine losses.”’ Close economy in the use of tonnage and the con- 
centration of all efforts against the submarine would bring victory 
to the Allies. He further stated: ‘“ Within a measurable time ton- 
nage will be launched at the rate exceeding the sinkings; and, also, 
if the naval measures continue to improve, as it is reasonable to 
expect, the Allies will be able to say that U-boats are being sunk 
faster than the Germans are able to build them, and that the Ger- 
man U-boat fleet is steadily dwindling away.” Merchant ship- 
building tonnage is equal at present to that of the record year of 
1913, which, of course, was before the War began. 

December 18, 1917. 














With Our Readers. 


HE New Year finds the whole world in conflict. Our own country 

is in the thick of it, and for her the opening year may be one of the 

most fateful in her history. The burden of the sacrifice and of the 

honor rests upon us all—for all of us, men and women, young and old, 

whether uniformed or not, as one heart, one soul, one body, have en- 
tered her service. 

An article in this issue of Tue CatHotic Wortp, Re-education 
by War, gives our readers a vivid picture of the new conditions to be 
found; the problems to be met; the reconstruction in the application 
of standards which has been forced upon us. 

* 4 * . 
HERE is this high and redeeming consideration for us, as Ameri- 
cans: that we have entered the War for no selfish purpose ; that we 
seek no increase in territory ; we will ask no material gain for the un- 
speakable sacrifices we will be asked to make. -Our own country, with 
her democratic institutions, is dearer to us than life. Her existence 
was not only threatened, but endangered, and we have been forced to 
enter upon a crusade to safeguard her existence; to enable us to live 
under the laws and traditions established by our fathers; enjoy our 
own political liberty, and vindicate to the world our claim and that 
of our fathers, that a democratic form of government does insure 
safety, liberty, peace for the people who are its citizens. This ques- 
tion is now one of supreme importance to us and to all the world. The 
year 1918 may go far towards answering it, indeed it may an- 
swer it completely and forever. To this end our country has asked 
millions of her sons to leave their homes and give their lives, if need 
be, for her sake; for this purpose she has, for the time at least, as- 
sumed arbitrary power, and demanded of all submission, obedience, 
personal sacrifice ; and to this cause must thousands look, with tearful 
eyes, for the immediate consolation of their tried souls and their 
broken hearts. 
* oe * * 
HE world tragedy cannot but bring man nearer to God. It brings 
him nearer to God, first, by showing him that the other gods which 
he foolishly worshipped have proved vain idols. Intellectualism has 
been the fetish of the modern world for two generations. Pride in 
intellectual gifts, intellectual research, intellectual attainments has been 
the root whence sprang the modern neglect of the spiritual and the 
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overthrow of moral principles. Viewed in its origin, the. so-called 
Protestant religion is a claim that every man has the right through his 
own rational investigation to choose that form of belief which his in- 
tellect approves. The process rests on no authority; but on rational 
choice, which may be reviewed and altered as often as the individual 
sees fit, since the process begins and ends with himself. According to 
it, God has not delivered a definite revelation and imposed it on man. 
To escape the charge of rationalism, its champions substituted per- 
sonal, individual and immediate inspiration by the Holy Spirit, but 
this in turn,‘making a mockery of truth before men, only drove 
them with apparent greater justification into rationalism. 

So under the guise of intellectualism, it is really to rationalism 
that the world has given reverence and obedience, Scientific investi- 
gations, current theories of man and creation, of life and death, of 
marriage, of the family and of the nation have not been guided by a pre- 
declared, supreme, unalterable law of God. The modern process had been 
just the reverse. Intellectual research was thought to hold the key not 
only to the secrets of nature, but to the secrets of man’s well-being 
here and hereafter, The fundamental truths not of Christianity alone, 
but of Theism were summoned before the bar of human investigation, 
human reason, not to be defended, but to be questioned, found want- 
ing and denied. 

* * * * 
HUS rationalism, far from being a merely intellectual quality and 
characteristic, grew necessarily to be moral and practical. It con- 
trolled states and their policies ; it controlled the industrial life of the 
world and the whole question of property. What a profound difference 
an abiding religious sense in these questions would have effected, is 
clearly shown to the reader of Hilaire Belloc’s papers in the two latest 
issues of THE CATHOLIC Wor~D. Rationalism controlled the popular 
notions of marriage ; hence divorce is advanced as an advisable and bene- 
ficial institution ; it molded the concept of parental duty and parental ob- 
ligation, and so birth control was taken out of the hands of the Creator 
and placed in those of the created; it robbed the modern world of the 
true status and importance of the family, and therefore the true con- 
cept of citizenship must be taught the world anew. 
a * * * 

T is manifest that the prevalence of rationalistic and liberalistic 
principles has not only disturbed but destroyed the right order of 
society in every country. No nation can pervert them with impunity. 
The modern world sees that its industrial system has been unjust, that 
perverse, dishonest business methods have prevailed and have won 
security of position; that admiration for the thing cleverly and at- 
tractively’ well done, for the bold success, without regard to its mo- 
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rality, have characterized our literature, our art, our drama, our. in- 
dustrial and business life; that love of ease and comfort and lux- 
ury have led to a selfishness that works indifference to the rights of 
others. The awakening has shocked us with the sense that all is 
wrong with the world; that in this terrible conflict which shakes na- 
tions but which also trumpets forth a demand for the reéstablishment 
of fundamental spiritual truths, no nation can claim freedom from 
blame. We as a nation, and we know our own conscience best, know 
that we have ample cause to strike our heart and exclaim: mea culpa. 
Cardinal Mercier had the courage to. say publicly of his own 
country. “It would, perhaps, be cruel to dwell upon our guilt 
now, when we are paying so well and so nobly what we owe. 
But shall we not confess that we have indeed something to 
expiate? He who has received much, from him shall much 
be required. Now, dare we say that the moral and religious 
standard of our people has risen as its economic prosperity has risen? 
The observance of Sunday rest, the Sunday Mass, the reverence for 
marriage, the restraints of modesty—what had you made of these? 
What, even, within Christian families, had become of the simplicity 
practised by our fathers, what of the spirit of penance, what of re- 
spect for authority? And we, too, we priests, we religious, I, the 
Bishop, we whose great mission it is to present in our lives yet more 
than in our speech, the Gospel of Christ, have we earned the right to 
speak to our people the word spoken by the apostle to the nations: 
‘Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ?’” 
* * *. * 

E have quoted this expressly Catholic exhortation because, besides 

its immediate purpose, it brings home a most vital truth of human 
well-being and human progress, characteristic of religion alone. Car- 
dinal Mercier sees not only the Calvary which his own country must 
endure, nat only the unspeakable injustice and barbarities to which 
she has been subjected, but he can see beyond the night into the re- 
deeming and risen light of the morn in which they who would walk 
must be personally purified, purified not only by the justice of their 
cause, but by a personal spiritual righteousness which will justify 
them in identifying themselves with that cause. : 

Repentance has no place in any bald system of ethics ; repentance 
is known only to religion—religion which reéstablishes the personal 
relation of the creature with God. Repentance is the desire and the 
determination to undo the offences of the past and never to permit 
their repetition, Repentance begins with the individual even with 
regard to national sins. And national repentance, a necessary fore- 
runner of renewed national life, must be the unified expression of the 
hearts of the people. It matters not how worthy the cause, if the up- 
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holders be not just themselves, or filled with a desire for justice, that 
cause will fail. It matters not how noble her mission; how glorious 
her institutions; how upright the crusade on which America has en- 
tered, if we, who have them in our keeping, look not into our in- 
most souls and individually make ourselves, before God, worthy in- 
struments. 
* * * * 

HE world, even as did the first sinner, blames somebody else for 

its sins. It has been our habit to blame the state; society; indus- 
trial and economic conditions. But, however much they: are to blame, 
our guilt also has been individual and personal. Unless we keep burn- 
ing within our hearts that truth of eternal wisdom we will never find 
the way of peace. 

The extraordinary, incredible changes effected in our economic, 
political and social life since the War began, should prove to the 
thinking man that greater, more radical changes will follow when the 
War is over. Society is not going to tolerate the great injustices 
under which it has suffered. And the only way by which justice and 
not radicalism or chaos will rule over a world re-making itself, is 
that we merit right guidance then, by repentance now. 

* * * ” 


EPENTANCE will free us from the unsafe boastfulness too char- 
acteristic of our country, and give us that consciousness of weak- 
ness so necessary for strength. Repentance will make clearer the way 
for a more united national spirit. It will show us how we have failed 
in our duty to thousands in our own country who, because of in- 
justice, have never had reason to look upon her and love her as a 
mother. 
Repentance will bring out in clearer light the magnitude of the 
task before us both during and after the War, will sanctify our sac- 
rifice, sober our imagination, restrain our habits and enlarge our trust. 
Nothing so much as repentance helps us to realize our need for 
charity from others; and through this realization, to extend charity to 
others. The hour demands the effacement of self, the promotion of 
the national cause. If we are to make it the occasion of adverse criti- 
cism, of chronic caviling; of eager listening to rumor and report of 
the unworthy personal motives of national officials, of associates and 
co-workers, then we are in a fair way to wreck our national cause. It 
would profit us more to abstain from seeking victory elsewhere and 
to seek it here at home and over ourselves. . . 
*x * * * 


E always look to the opening of a New Year with some hope of 
blessing. Not the least of blessings that this New Year may 
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confer upon us, is a sense of our unworthiness to accomplish the 
great task assigned to us. Such a sense will fit us to achieve. 





LTHOUGH it has been repeatedly noticed in our Catholic press, 
it may with profit be repeated once again that the Y. M. C. A. is 
expressly and professedly a Protestant organization. For the willing 
coéperation which it has frequently shown in aiding the work of 
Catholics in the camps—lending its halls for the celebration of Mass, 
aiding the chaplains—we have no word except of sincere gratitude. 
At the same time, we Catholics must understand that the Y. M. 
C. A, work does not free us from our obligations as Catholics, and 
that being a Protestant organization it will not and cannot do Catholic 
work for our Catholic soldiers and sailors. 
: * * * eae 
T is the more important to remember this, since it is sometimes said 
that there is no special need of the work which the Knights of 
Columbus have undertaken and are carrying out. There is grave and 
urgent need of such work, We have the care of over thirty-five per 
cent of the soldiers of our Army and forty per cent of the men of 
our Navy, and to the work of the Knights we should as Catholics 
give generously of our means and of our support in every way. We 
take this opportunity also to request that Catholic men, not subject 
to draft, offer themselves to the Knights of Columbus for work as 
camp secretaries. Much of the success of the work in camps depends 
upon capable secretaries, and surely there should be sufficient mis- 
sionary spirit among our Catholic men to lead them, in goodly numbers, 
to offer themselves for such work both at home and abroad. 





Te political institutions of America, Father Hecker claimed, in 
his Aspirations of Nature, “ were based on Catholic principles and 
Catholic views of human nature.” No more important question, save 
that of Religion itself, faces the American people today than the right 
theory of the state and the just principles of political government. 
* * * * 

N a notable article contributed by Gaillard Hunt to the October is- 

sue of The Catholic Historical Review, the claim is made and de- 
fended by definite evidence, that the immediate source of that part of the 
Declaration of Rights of Virginia and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which proclaimed the national equality of man, and the 
right of governing as derived from the people, is a Catholic source. 
Dr. Hunt first points out that, although the Virginia Declaration was 
modeled on the English Bill of Rights, the paragraphs declaring 
that all men are by nature equally free and independent; that all 
power belongs to the people, and that when a government fails to 
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confer common benefit, a majority of the people have a right to change 
it, were unknown to the English Bill. 
* * * ~ 


N examining the sources Dr. Hunt shows that Montesquieu’s 
The Spirit of the Laws did not influence the framers of the Declara- 
tion; that Rousseau’s writings had not obtained currency in Virginia 
in 1776 and that James Berg was of no help to Thomas Jefferson. 
Thomas Hobbes, who anticipated Rousseau’s doctrine by one 
hundred years, and Richard Hooker bring us nearer to the sources 
of the American Declarations, For these two men influenced in turn 
Algernon Sidney and John Locke. The former was a hero of the 
Americans of 1776. A copy of his Discourses was in every American 
library of that time, and every reading man had read it in part or in 
whole. Now these Discourses speak of a volume entitled, Patriar- 
cha by Sir Robert Filmer, “ concerning the universal and undistin- 
guished right of all kings.” Filmer’s book contained a passage from 
Cardinal Bellarmine to the effect that all men are created equal, and 
Sidney defends Cardinal Bellarmine against the attack of the absolu- 
tist, Filmer. John Locke, whose essays were also well known to the 
American colonists, also knew Filmer’s book and also refuted it. Con- 
sequently he also knew Cardinal Bellarmine. Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
writings, as is well known, made a sensation in England when first 
published. In colonial America he was not unknown. A copy of his 
works was in the library of Princeton when James Madison, a member 
of the committee which framed the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
was a student there. Cardinal Bellarmine’s books were to be found 
in Virginia, There is every reason to suppose, therefore, that many 
of the political readers.of America in 1776 had a direct, first-hand 
acquaintance with the Cardinal’s writings. 
= * * * 


ND-every political leader of note knew of the Cardinal’s teachings 
through Filmer’s book, and the works of Sidney and Locke. Fil- 
mer could not have influenced Mason or Jefferson. Filmer was a dead 
author ‘to those who were convinced of the equality of the political 
rights of men. But Cardinal Bellarmine’s teachings would help and 
guide them at once. And, as Dr. Hunt points out, in no other author 
—in neither Sidney nor Locke—is such a clear epitome of Mason’s 
and Jefferson’s doctrines to be found, as in _ Bellarmine. 
“Were Mason and Jefferson conscious of their debt to Bellarmine, 
or did they use Filmer’s presentation of his doctrine without knowing 
that they were doing so? Did the Americans realize that they were 
staking their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor in support of 
a theory of government which had come down to them as announced 
by a Catholic priest? We cannot answer these questions, but it should 
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be a satisfaction to Catholics to know that the fundamental pronounce- 
ments upon which was built the greatest of modern revolutions, found 
their best support in the writings of a Prince of the Church.” 





\ TE wish to call the attention of our readers to the observance of the 
Octave of Prayer for Church Unity which begins on January 
18th, the Feast of St. Peter at Rome, and ends on January 25th, the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The observance of this Octave 
originated with the Society of the Atonement, and His Holiness, Bene- 
dict XV., in February, 1916, extended it to the whole Church. It is 
happily significant that the “ World Conference on Faith and Order ” 
representing many Protestant denominations, have chosen the same 
Octave as a special time of prayer for the reunion of Christendom. 
The form of prayer to be recited daily during the Octave, author- 
ized and indulgenced by Our Holy Father, is as follows: 


Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee; that they may be also one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou 
has sent Me. John xvii. 21. 

V. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 

R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 

Let us pray. ; 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto Thine Apostles; Peace I leave with 
you, My Peace I give unto you; regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy 
Church, and grant unto her that Peace and Unity which are agreeable to Thy 
Will. Who livest and reignest God forever and ever. Amen. 

.N. B.—It is also recommended that one decade of the Rosary (at least) 
be said for the particular intention of each day; also that Holy Communion be 
received as often as possible during the Octave, daily if possible, certainly on 
the First or Last Day of the Octave in order to obtain the Plenary Indulgence. 


The daily intentions outlined for the Octave are: 


January 18th. Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. The return of all 
the “Other Sheep” to the one Fold of Peter, and One Shepherd. 

January 19th. The return of all Oriental Separatists to Communion with 
the Apostolic See. 

January 20th. The submission of all Anglicans to the authority of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

January 21st. That the Lutherans and all other Protestants of Continental 
Europe may find their way “back to Holy Church.” 

January 22nd. That all Christians in America may become one in com- 
munion with the Chair of Peter. 

January 23rd. The return to the Sacraments of all lapsed Catholics. 

January 24th. The Conversion of the Jews. 

January 25th. Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. The Missionary con- 
quest of the entire world for Christ. 

A plenary indulgence has been granted by the Holy Father to every one of 
the faithful who on the First or Last Day of the Octave shall receive Holy 
Communion under the usual conditions. 
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